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PREFACE 

T he study of the New Testament in the period between the 
two world wars took on new life and developed new methods 
and interests. This book is in part an attempt to see how far these 
developments illuminate the origins of our Gospel. In part it is 
a contribution to the study of the relations between Judaism and 
early Christianity in an important but neglected period. The 
savagery to which the Jewish people was subjected in the period 
in which this book was in writing makes it necessary to say that 
it was composed sine studio et ira. All however who are in any way 
interested in the rise of Christianity out of Judaism must earnestly 
desire the return of peace and security to Jewish scholarship from 
which so much has been learned in the past. It is hoped to follow 
the chapter ‘The Gospel and Judaism' with a study in more 
detail of the relations between the Church and the Synagogue in 
A.D. 70-135. 

I wish to thank many friends for their interest and encourage- 
ment. In particular to Professor R. H. Lightfoot, who gave many 
valuable hours to a weighty and detailed criticism of the type- 
script, to Dr. J. W. Parkes, who with his habitual liberality put 
himself and his library at my disposal, and to Dr. W. D. McHardy, 
with whom I constantly discussed the work as it proceeded, my 
gratitude is due. As the book was written in wartime and away 
from the great theological schools, I was especially dependent on 
the good of&ces of librarians. Among them I must thank the 
Librarian of Dr. Williams’ Library and Miss A. M. Worsdeil, 
Librarian of the Woodbrooke Settfement, for patient help f eaddy 
given over a long time. I thank the National Central Library for 
multiplying my resources in a way otherwise impossible. 

G. D. K. 

WISHAW RECTORY, 

WARWICKSHIRE 

Epij>hany, 1946 
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I 

INTRODUCTION 


Summary. The study of Matthew begins with a consideration of the factors 
in its conaposition and with a preliminary survey of the evidence on author- 
ship, date, and place of writing. The factors which contributed to the pro- 
duction of Matthew, the sources, the author, and the circumstances in which 
it was compiled, have all to be studied for a true picture of its origins. On 
these origins Papias' information is wholly erroneous. The ascription to 
St. Matthew was in being c. a.d. 125, the Gospel was written c. a.d. 90-100, 
and the author is unknown. 

T he first step in any inquiry into the origins of the Gospel is 
to examine the factors at work in its creation and to make a 
preliminary survey of the relevant evidence. These two aims 
cannot be pursued in complete separation from each other. For 
example, data of the documentary hypothesis which are derived 
from the study of the elements in the composition of the work 
have to be compared with external evidence when the question 
of authorship is being discussed. It is also convenient at this 
stage to see what conclusions about date and place, as well as 
authorship, can be used as starting-points in the investigation. 
They may serve also as valuable guides in the msiin part of the 
task. 

In this we are concerned with the factors which can be discerned 
in Matthew. They are not all of equal importance, but none can 
be neglected if we desire to understand how the Gospel came into 
being. They are, first the sources of the material contained in the 
Gospel, secondly the activity and purpose of the evangelist in writ- 
ing it, and thirdly the circumstances which brought it into being. 

About one element in the first, though not a little remains to be 
discovered, we have much information, thanks to the investiga- 
tions on which the documentary h3^othesis is built. It is, however, 
because of the progress made in the search for written sources that 
the temptation is so strong to look on the docmnentary hypothesis 
as the key which will open every door and leave nothing in the 
Gospel unexplained. The discovery, however, that there are limi- 
tations to our use of this theory must not blind us to the great 
assistance it gives in helping to explain the production of the book 
and in making other lines of investigation both possible and fruit- 
ful. We have, incidentally, the task of making our position clear 
where details of the source analysis of the Gospel are in dispute 

4913 R 



2 INTRODUCTION 

and, when necessary, of carrying out detailed investigations in 

order to reach a probable opinion on obscure points. 

Notice must also be taken of unwritten tradition. Here we 
have to be careful neither to use such tradition as a means of 
accounting for awkward facts which will not fit in with the main 
lines of the documentary theory, nor to rule it out of our calcula- 
tions where the facts seem to call for it. 

The second factor, the activity and purpose of the evangelist, 
has likewise on occasion served as a kind of scapegoat for all that 
cannot be laid to the charge of the sources. Editorial activity has 
often been invoked to explain those features in the Gospel which 
otherwise seem inexplicable. None the less it must be realized that 
without an evangelist we should not have had the Gospel and that 
his personality is the determinant of the other components. This 
means that he was much more than their mechanical focus, a con- 
ception which is belied both by the nature of authorship in general 
and by the differences between the four Gospels. Some of these 
differences at least must be due to the differences in personality, 
outlook, and ability between the evangelists themselves, even if 
others are due to the compilation of the several Gospels in part 
from various sources and in different contexts. 

The third factor in the creation of our book is its context. This 
has been much explored by Form Criticism under the heading 
‘Sitz im Leben’. It is at once clear that the context or ‘Sitz im 
Leben’ of a new gospel was as important a feature in its production 
as it was in the shaping and carrying on of unwritten tradition. 
While we may not say that the Gospel was created by a community, 
yet it was created in a conomunity and called forth to meet the 
needs of a community.* This will require us to reconstruct some- 
thing of the context of Christian religion and Church life in which 
the book came into being. For this reconstruction the Gospel 
itself win provide much of the evidence, while valuable indica- 
tions will come from other Christian literature of this period 
and from Jewish sources with their information on the relations 
between Jew and Christian in the period between the two wars, 
A.D. 70-132. 

The nature of the theology of the book must also be kept in 
mind. It must be explored both in its relation to that of the rest 
of early Christian literature and much more as having a positive 
and, in some ways, highly developed, dogmatic and moral teaching 
of its own. 

* Scott, The Validity of the Gospel Record, 56-8. 
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Before we examine the operation of these factors in detail it is 
desirable to look for more general indications of the Gospel’s date, 
place, and authorship. These indications are derived from a con- 
sideration of the earKest traditions about the book, from the evi- 
dence for its use, from established conclusions about its sources, 
and from internal inferences implied by these conclusions. All 
these taken together will enable us to reach some initial opinions 
with which we can roughly locate the book and realize what points 
seem to require further investigation. 

The earliest form of the tradition appears in the quotation from 
Papias in Eusebius {H,E. hi. 39) : ‘Mardaios fjch oSv 'E^path Sca- 
XeKTO) ra \6y la aruverd^aro, 'qpp/i^vcvaev S’ at3ra cos hwa/ros l/caoros*.* 
This notice is but repeated and enlarged in the Patristic literature 
from Irenaeus onward. Matthew wrote the Logia in Hebrew [be 
that strictly Hebrew or Aramaic] and translations of varying 
achievement were known. This statement at once raises certain 
diificulties. 

The first of these lies in the meaning of the term rd Xoyia. From 
his context it is quite clear that Eusebius took it to mean the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew. The same is true of Irenaeus. 
This interpretation seems the most satisfactory one, especially as 
we know that the Gospel was used by Ignatius some twenty years 
before Papias wrote. Nor can the ascription Kara Mardatov be 
later than Papias’ time. Hence the presumption is that Papias by 
rd Adyta means our Gospel. Only if this proves improbable will 
other interpretations be considered. 

Another difficulty occurs at once. Our book is not a translation. 
For the bulk of its material it depends on Greek sources, Mark, and 
Q, and its compiler used the Greek Bible. To avoid the implications 
of these two facts, cumbersome hypotheses have been advanced 
which by their very complications suggest their improbability. 

Again, our Gospel is not by Matthew the Apostle. It depends 
on two or, more probably, three written sources, Mark, Q, M, and 
in the handling of these sources it shows the features of a later 
period. The tone and outlook of the Gospel agree with this. It 
is incredible that an Apostle should, for the greater part of his 
material, depend on written sources and, where he revises them, 
betray the outlook of a later period. 

These difiiculties force us back to our alternative that by rd 
Adyta Papias meant some document other than our Gospel. Two 
main suggestions have been made. 

The first is that by rd Adyta Papias meant the document Q. 
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On this h37pothesis Q was originally written in Aramaic, and later 
a number of Greek translations of it were made, one of them being 
used in both our Matthew and Luke. But, if there were several 
translations of Q, how is it that Matthew and Luke independently 
used the same one, while of the others there is no sign? Again, it 
is not surprising that an anonymous document incorporated in 
both Matthew and Luke should later disappear, but it is surprising 
that a document, accepted as the work of the Apostle and in 
sufficiently widespread circulation in the latter part of the first 
century to be used by these two evangelists, should have dis- 
appeared without a trace.* 

There is also an objection suggested by the traditional title Kara 
Mardatov. This ascription, Hke those of the other three Gospels, 
is vouched for both by the anti-Marcionite Prologues and a little 
later by Irenaeus. As this explicit fourfold canon played a part in 
the Church’s reaction to Marcion’s Scripture, it cannot be later 
than A.D. 150. It is also known apparently to Justin and the author 
of the Gospel of Peter. This suggests that it might have been 
known to Papias, and the form of his notices favours the inference 
that he knew of a /card Mardatov and a Kara MdpKov at least. 

Another interpretation of ra Adyto is that it was a kind of testi- 
mony book. Here we meet with the difficulty that, from the 
middle of the second century, our Gospel was widely current under 
its present title Kara Mardatov and was certainly in use, with or 
without that title, from the time of Ignatius, but that Papias, or 
his informant, •was ignorant of this ascription, though he knew of 
a testimony book current in various translations and claiming to 
be by the Apostle. On the efforts to advance other evidence of this 
testimony book it may at once be said that common methods and, 
to a large extent, common material do not require a common book 
other than Holy Writ itself. Hence we may say that this period, 
apart from Papias, shows no knowledge of such a book. 

There remains the further doubt whether ra Xoyia can have this 
meaning. Here, as elsewhere. Bacon’s arguments have to be taken 
into consideration, and it seems dear that the first suggestion of 
the phrase is not of a testimony book, a presumption which is sup- 
ported by the way in which the later writers understood the term.^ 

* Cf. Bacon, Studies in Matthew, p. xii, and Journal oj Theological Studies, xlii. 182-4. 

* Bacon, op. cit., Appended Note ii. The rdevant quotations are too small an element 
of the Gospel to supply it with a title. Nor is it clear how the theory of a testimony book 
accords with Papias’ statement about translation. See further Windisch, Zeitsckrijt fiir 
Neuiestamentliche Wissenschafi, xx. 159-60, and, for a detailed refutation of the theory, 
0 . Michel, Pavlus und seine Bibel, 43-54. 
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The theories that by ra Adyta either Q or a testimony book is 
meant are attempts to account for the title of the Gospel and to 
save the credit of Papias. The suggestion is that our Gospel incor- 
porated either Q or the testimony book ascribed to the Apostle 
and in this way acquired the heading Kara MarOatov. We might as 
well have expected the Gospel to take its title from its basic com- 
ponent Mark, but to this some objections can be seen. The obvious 
purpose of such a suggestion is to maintain the truth of Papias' 
statement and to relate it to the documentary h3^othesis. It does 
not, however, help us in the least to meet the difficulties in Papias’ 
tradition on any showing. 

If the attempt to maintain the inerrancy of Papias breaks down, 
some effort must be made to understand the origin of the error. 
The information that he gives us centres on two points : the first 
is that the Gospel is in some way the work of the Apostle, and the 
second is the tradition of translation. The origin of the second 
point can be understood if we imagine that Papias, or rather his 
informant, knew of the Gospel as Kara MarOatov and also of the 
objections to this ascription. To account for the ascription, and to 
deal with the objections, the hypothesis of translation was intro- 
duced : from this results the statement that we have in Papias. This, 
of course, presupposes that the book was known as Kara MarOatov 
before Papias wrote and does nothing to explain the ascription. 
The nature of the objection we can, at the best, only imagine. It 
may have been first made from some knowledge of how the Gospel 
came into being. Later, when the force of the objection was still 
felt, though its grounds were forgotten, the theory of translation 
was propounded. All this, of course, is mere h3q)othesis and is not 
advanced as the explanation of the difficulty, but only to show 
that an explanation of part of Papias' statement is possible. It must 
be admitted that, once the suggestion of translation from a Semitic 
language had been made, it gained immensely in plausibility from 
the outstandingly Jewish character of the Gospel.^ 

This leaves us with the probability that the tradition about 
authorship, false as it is, came into being c. a.d. 125, and that the 
Gospel is itself considerably older. It does not explain how /card 
MarOatov originated. 

We said 'considerably older' than a.d. 125, because the book had 
to be written, it had to gain currency, the knowledge of its true 

* Bacon’s hypothesis (op. cit., chap, iii), that the ascription is derived from Aramaic 
targums of Matthew, later claimed as originals, seems to require more than the twenty- 
five or so years that he allows for this process. Cf. Anglican Theological RevieWf xiii. 323-8, 
especially 327. 
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origin had to have been lost, and the title Kara MarOaZov had to be 
established by that date. This means that the Gospel could not 
have been written later than the end of the first century. 

This agrees with the evidence of Ignatius. In his epistles, 
written c. a.d. 115 on his journey to Rome, he employs this Gospel.^ 
That the Gospel was known at Antioch and used by its bishop by 
A.D. IIS confirms the conclusion, derived from Papias’ remarks, 
that the Gospel was written by a.d. ioo. 

Having reached our terminus ad quern we have now to establish 
a terminus a quo if we are to have some idea of the period in which 
the Gospel was written. This we can arrive at only by studpng 
the evidence of the Gospel itself. 

Part of this evidence is supplied by the fact of composition ; the 
Gospel must be later than its sources. One of these we can date 
approximately. The Gospel according to St. Mark belongs to 
c. A.D. 65. Some scholars would suggest a date after the fall of 
Jerusalem. It can hardly be earlier than just before the outbreak 
of the Jewish war. This means that our Gospel must be dated 
after a.d. 70, as some time must have elapsed between the com- 
position of Mark and its use in Matthew. 

Certain features of the text agree with this. A comparison of 
Matt. xxii. i-io with Luke xiv. 16-24 suggests that the story at 
Matt. xxii. 7 has been rewritten to make explicit reference to the 
destruction of Jerusalem.® Before this alteration could be effected 
it was necessary for the fall of Jerusalem to lead to a change in the 
inteipretation of the passage, and this modified interpretation had 
to become fixed before it could be written into the text as it is in 
our Gospel. This seems to require a date after a.d. 75. 

This means that the Gospel was produced in the last quarter of 
the first century. More exact than this we cannot be, though we 
may point to certain probabilities. The later we put the Gospel 
after a.d. ioo the harder we make it to explain why it so speedily 
acquired its designation of Kara MarQaZov and why it is so free 
from Pauline influence. On the other hand, the general character 
of the Gospel is harder to account for the nearer we put it to 
A.D. 75.3 Further, the hypothesis to be advanced about the way in 
which the component documents were used in writing our Gospel 
requires that these documents should have been in use for a con- 
siderable period, perhaps some twenty to twenty-five years, before 
they were incorporated in the book. 

^ For the evidence see The New Testament in the Apostolic Fathers^ 76-81, See too, Bacon, 
op. cit. 25. * Bacon, op, dt., 65 f. ^ Bacon, op, dt., chap. v. 
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We must bear in mind that, despite some recent hypotheses to 
the contrary, Matthew and Luke, though they agree in both using 
the same two sources, Mark and Q, appear to have been produced 
in complete independence of one another. If we put one of them 
considerably earlier than the other, this makes it harder to account 
for such independence, while if they are contemporary it is what 
might be expected. The tendency seems to be to put the Lucan 
writings not earlier than c. a.d. 80-90. 

These probabilities suggest a date about A.D. 90-100. It will be 
realized, however, that the arguments on which this inference 
rests are of varying weight in themselves and do not permit of 
precise conclusions. 

The place of origin is equally uncertain. A certain ignorance 
of Palestinian geography argues against Palestine itself, and the 
early connexion of the Gospel with Antioch favours that city as a 
candidate for the honour. The church in which the Gospel was 
written was Greek-speaking, but strongly Jewish in character and 
opposed to the aggressive Pharisaic Judaism that was active in 
this period. That might be true of many churches in the Eastern 
Mediterranean lands at this time. 

About authorship we are stUl much in the dark. The title has 
been shown to be false, but it is problem enough at this stage to 
discover why it was ever given to the book, without trying to dis- 
cover more positive information. Two points may be considered. 
The substitution of MarOatov in Matt. ix. 9 for A^vlv t6v tov 
l 4 .X(f>aLov in Mark ii. 14, whatever the original reason for it, was 
bound to play a part in the provision of an author for the book. 
Secondly, the existence of other Gospels, /card MdpKov, Kara Aov- 
Kdv, Kara ^Iwdwrjv, made it increasingly desirable to differentiate 
our Gospel by a name, and that one of some standing.^ Whether 
these two considerations are a sufficient explanation cannot, of 
course, be decided. In our ignorance of the course of events we 
cannot expect to know more about the authorship of the book, as 
distinct from the personality of the evangelist. 

* The suggestion that at first Matthew was known just as ‘The Gospel’ seems probable. 
Bacon, op. cit., 19, with the quotation from Streeter, 7 he Four Gospels, 500. 
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THE DOCUMENTARY SOURCES 

Summary. In Chapters II and III the sources of the Gospel are examined. 
Chapter II being concerned with the written sources, Mark, Q, and M. 

Section A gives a survey of the sources. Mark, in the form which has 
come down to us, was one source for Matthew. Q, another source, cannot 
be exactly recovered, as the evangelist sometimes follows his sources closely, 
sometimes conflates or freely rewrites them, and sometimes may be follow- 
ing a peculiar source. and S as distinct sources are rejected. 

In Section B the discourse material of Matt, v-xxv is treated in detail, 
and reasons are found for assuming a third source M. Mark, Q, and M are 
delimited as far as possible, and finally a sketch of M is given. 

S OME conclusions about the sources of the Gospel and the whole 
synoptic problem have so widely commended themselves and 
have been so adequately supported by research that they need 
only be stated here with references to some of the relevant treat- 
ments. Others are much more disputed and need more detailed 
discussion. 


A. Mark and Q 

The first conclusion is that, like Luke, the evangelist used Mark. 
Since we have the text of Mark before us, we can learn what 
method was followed in incorporating sources into the Gospel, as 
the comparison of the derived text with the original reveals every 
alteration which the compiler of Matthew made. We can often go 
beyond this to discover the purpose of the alterations and infer 
the general outlook behind the purpose. 

There is, however, one matter of dispute. Did the evangelist use 
a copy of Mark identical with our Mark, apart from those textual 
variations which must have differentiated any two copies of the 
same work in antiquity? The alternative is that there were two 
editions of Mark, one which has survived as the canonical Gospel 
and the other used in compiling Matthew and Luke. The grounds 
for the second view are two : first, in a number of passages where 
these two Gospels depend on Mark alone, they agree in details of 
text against our Mark ; secondly, on occasion they both make con- 
siderable changes from Mark which it is hard to explain on any 
other theory. The first argument is the weightier, but apart from 
examples where these agreements can be explained as coincidences 
in stylistic correction, investigation has revealed that they are 
textually questionable, often appearing only in certain groups of 
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manuscripts.^ Once the first argument has been found to lack 
cogency the second fails to maintain itself, especially as, while the 
changes are on occasion great, the evangelists do not agree against 
Mark in these changes. For these reasons it will be assumed that 
the Mark used in compiling Matthew was identical with our Gospel, 
except for incidental textual variations. 

The next source to be distinguished was that known as Q. It is 
soon discovered from a synopsis that, in addition to what they 
have taken from Mark, Matthew and Luke often agree not only in 
substance but also in words and structure. The natural inference 
is that they are here using a common source other than Mark, a 
source usually known as Q. 

Unfortunately Q, unlike Mark, is not available in a free state. 
Consequently we cannot at once tell, as we can with Mark, to what 
extent it has been used by the two evangelists, or how they have 
treated its wording and substance. This makes it difficult and 
sometimes impossible to discover what material comes from Q and 
what does not, with the result that no two reconstructions of Q 
agree. A certain amount of agreement, however, is possible. Those 
passages in which there is a measure of verbal and structural as 
well as substantial agreement between the two Gospels undoubtedly 
come from Q, and we may take verbal similarity between Matthew 
and Luke, where it is independent of Mark, as the best criterion of 
the use of Q. 

Besides these passages there are others where substantial simi- 
larity is great but verbal similarity is small. There are three ways 
of accounting for this. The evangelists may have rewritten their 
source to such an extent that verbal similarity is much reduced or 
disappears. For examples of this rewriting Matt. xii. 40 may be 
compared with Luke xi. 30, Matt. vi. 19-21 with Luke xii. 33-4. 
Illustration from the treatment of Mark may be found at Matt, 
xix. 9 beside Mark x. iif. and Matt. xix. 16-19 beside Mark x. 

On the other hand, the explanation may lie in the fact that the 
two evangelists were using different sources which overlapped. 
Such overlapping is to be expected and examples are easy to find.^ 
We know that Mark and Q had parallel and independent accoiints 
of John the Baptist and of the Beelzebub controversy. Luke's 
special source and Mark may have had parallel sections as perhaps 
in the Sermon at Nazareth. Mark xiv. 22-5 and i Cor. xi. 23-5 
relate the same incident but are independent. There must then 
have been several parallel and independent versions of gospel 

^ Streeter, op. cit., chap xi. ® Streeter, op. dt,, 238-46, 
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material current during the period in which our Gospels were 
written. Accordingly there is no. necessity to assume that parallel 
passages, where significant verbal agreements are absent or negli- 
gible, must have come from the same written source. The diffi- 
culty in practice, however, is to distinguish between parallel and 
independent passages on the one hand, and on the other hand pas- 
sages which owe their considerable verbal differences to editorial 
rewriting. 

There is also a third explanation. Very often the evangelist 
conflates his sources. For example, in iii. 1-12 the Marcan and Q 
accounts of John the Baptist are fused together. Another example 
may be found at xii. 22-32 beside Mark iii. 22-9 and Luke xi. 14-23. 
xiii. 31 f., the Parable of the Mustard Seed, beside Mark iv. 30-2 
and the Q version Luke xiii. 18 f., shows how this practice of con- 
flation can affect even the smallest details. Some of the differences 
between Matt. xxii. 1-14 and Luke xiv. 16-24 
procedure. Besides substantial agreement there is a certain verbal 
agreement but also great verbal differences. That conflation has 
taken place is suggested by the fact that xxii. 11-14 requires 
xxii. I f . as its introduction. Otherwise it is a story without begin- 
ning and without point. 

In view of these facts we must, in our attempt to distinguish 
the various sources in Matthew, allow for the possibility that the 
evangelist may be following one of several methods. He may be 
following one source closely, in which case verbal similarity will 
be a sufficient guide ; he may be conflating, he may be freely re- 
writing, or he may be using a peculiar source. Sometimes a measure 
of rewriting and of conflation are to be suspected in the same pas- 
sage, as in xxii. 1-14, quoted above, where two stories are run 
together and vv. 6f. seem to be due to editorial activity. In some 
sections we have to remain in doubt which method is being used 
as the evidence is inconclusive, and we cannot be sure whether we 
are dealing with material from Q or from another source, or with 
the evangelist's own composition. 

There are other difficulties in the search for Q. We know that, 
beside a few sections of Mark which do not reappear in the other 
Gospels, there are others which are used only in Matthew or Luke. 
One consideration suggests that there was little of Q which has not 
survived at all. The complete disappearance of Q as an indepen- 
dent document can be understood more easily if all or almost aU 
of it was contained in Matthew or Luke or both.^ 

* J,T.S, 3dii. 182-4; cf. p. 4 above. 
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A second consideration points in the same direction. It hd^een 
shown that about eleven-twelfths of Mark have been incorpo^lte^ 
in Matthew, and, other things being equal, we should expect abbirt— 
the same proportion of Q to have been used in composing the 
Gospel. Nor does a detailed examination of Matthew suggest that 
it contains many Q passages that have not been employed in Luke 
also. There are more probably several sections in Luke only, 
which derive from Q. From these probabilities (they are no more) 
it may be inferred that over and above those elements in the 
Gospel which have linguistic and substantial agreements with 
Luke, very little can be assigned to Q. 

This means that hypotheses such as are to be avoided. 
They are attempts to link up some of the peculiar material m 
Matthew with material known to derive from Q, and cannot be 
considered plausible until the alternative theory, that in the main 
peculiar material is derived from peculiar sources, has been dis- 
proved. There is a further difficulty. Whatever conclusions may be 
drawn about the Lucan Passion story, it is clear that in Matthew 
no continuous narrative is employed other than Mark, and that 
in the Passion chapters Matthew shows no significant agreements 
with Luke against Mark. From this it may be deduced that Q had 
no Passion narrative. It is hard, therefore, to imagine that a re- 
vised and enlarged edition of Q, such as Q“‘- is supposed to have 
been, would have been put forward without this deficiency being 
made good. But Matthew, as has been stated above, knew only 
the Marcan Passion as a continuous source. Therefore Q“*‘ lacked 
a Passion story and, contrary to expectation, was unrevised in this 
important respect. If, however, it is suggested that was later 
than Mark and derived its Passion story thence just as it derived 
the peculiar material from elsewhere, then Q“' begins to look 
very like our Matthew and really does not further our inquiry, 
throwing no light, for example, on the origin of the peculiar 
material. If this objection is not sustained, there is another objec- 
tion to the Q“*- h3q)othesis. In the rest of the subject-matter of 
Q, apart from the Passion, the balance between discourses and 
narrative is not redressed, a redress that we should expect with 
any revision or increase of material. 

Bussmann has advanced a different theory, to accormt, among 
other things, for the varying degrees of resemblance between the 
common passages in Matthew and Luke.^ He argues that Q is not 

* Bussmann, Synopiische Studien, ii, 1 10-203, e.g. 137, 188, and The Expository Times, 
xlvi. 72 , 
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one document but two, R, an Aramaic source, and T, a Greek one ; 
T being behind the parallel passages in Matthew and Luke of 
greater verbal similarity and R behind those of less verbal simi- 
larity or only of substantial agreement. This is but an alternative 
explanation of the facts which, as has been shown above, can be 
accounted for by what are found on other grounds to be the editor’s 
methods. On this score Bussmann’s h57pothesis has the disadvan- 
tage of introducing additional and unnecessary complications. 

Like Bussmann, Bacon* protested against treating Q as a single 
document without qualification. He distinguishes between Q, the 
category of material verbally common to Matthew and Luke, and 
the document S which, besides the Q material, included much that 
was peculiar to Matthew or to Luke, and was used by all three 
S 3 moptic Gospels. 

The protest against identifying category and source was right. 
We cannot say that, because there are four categories of material 
in Matthew, that common to all three synoptic Gospels, that 
appearing in Matthew and Mark, that shared by Matthew and 
Lifice, and that peculiar to Matthew, therefore the evangelist used 
four documents in qompiling the Gospel. It may be that the 
material which a mechanical analysis would reveal as peculiar to 
Matthew might show signs of being derived from more than one 
document or, in part, of not being derived from written sources at 
all. More than mechanical analysis on the basis of one criterion is 
needed. 

On the other hand. Bacon’s theory of a primal S appears contrary 
to what is revealed by a careful examination of the material and 
to what we know of the development of our documents. Form 
criticism suggests that, before its appearance in written sources, 
our material was current in small units more or less closely grouped 
together in sections of no great length. At this stage an organic 
whole like our Gospels, with their long stretches of apparently con- 
secutive narrative and discourse, were quite unknown and not to 
be expected. In our written sources also the more rudimentary 
stage seems the earlier. Behind Mark’s Passion narrative there 
may well stand a shorter and simpler document. It is in Mark that 
the gospel as a new literary form first appears, and in Matthew 
and Luke this form is elaborated and developed with new purposes 
in mind. In John there are developments of another kind and yet 
other aims are involved, while in many of the apocryphal works 
the gospel form is clearly used as a means of heretical propaganda. 

* Op. cit., p, xii and chap. vii. 
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The trend throughout is from the smaller and less organic source 
to the larger and more organic whole. In this trend Q represents 
a definite stage. It is not a gospel, but the addition of a Passion 
narrative represents the one major structural development be- 
tween it and Mark. S, according to Bacon, was no hole-in-a-comer 
production, but was used in all three synoptic Gospels, and seems 
to have been larger and more organic than out Q and possibly than 
our Mark. 

Accordingly we must either accept his theory and jettison the 
view that there was a definite development in tradition of evangeli- 
cal material, or, discarding his theory, approve of the usual account 
of development. The two views are incompatible and all the evi- 
dence lies on the side of the hypothesis of development. Hence we 
may well feel disinclined to treat Q merely as a category and S as 
a source. 

In the last few paragraphs the peculiar matter of the Gospel has 
come up for discussion and the rejection of such sources as Q“‘' 
or S has left it stiU a problem to be dealt with. Some theories 
have attempted to account for it within the documentary hypo- 
thesis by assigning it all to special written sources such as M and 
N.' To explain part of the peculiar elements, the theory of oral 
tradition has been invoked, while editorial revision, free composi- 
tion, and similar factors have been advanced to account for others. 
With such a variety of possibilities, none of which has established 
itself unreservedly, it is necessary to examine the problem anew 
in some detail. 

In this examination there are difficulties, because we are attempt- 
ing not merely to separate the peculiar parts of the text, to some 
degree a mechanical and straightforwcird operation, but also to 
determine what is the nature of the source or sources behind this 
peculiar element. We have also to decide whether it justifies us in 
the refusal to accept the Q™*- or S hypotheses. If we decide that 
the evangelist used one or more peculiar sources it has yet to be 
settled whether the source in question was in writing or no. 
Further, the exact limits over against Mark and Q, as weU as the 
editor’s handiwork, have to be drawn as far as is possible. Ques- 
tions of nature, origin, and outlook, as well as the place in the 
growth of the Gospel, can be discussed only when the former points 
have been treated. 

In putting these two matters to the test, the existence and extent 

^ Cf. Bacon, op. cit., pp. xiiif., 145-64, 499-502)^ for his use of the symbol N. Under it he 
would put much of the material discussed below in Chapter III. 
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of the material derived from a peciiliar source or sources on the one 
hand, and on the other the question whether the source was written 
or no, though we shall he without the assistance of comparison 
which is enjoyed in distinguishing Marcan material and even Q, 
yet we shall have important help from the evidence of language, 
structure, and order. Sometimes the peculiar material will appear 
unique ; sometimes, especially in conflated passages, it will have 
substantial parallels in Mark or Luke. On the whole the examina- 
tion will be a difficult process and conclusions about a number of 
passages will have to be tentative, while about others no opinion 
will be possible. 

A preliminary definition of the field to be examined must now 
be made. The peculiar parts of the Gospel may, for this pur- 
pose, be divided into two ; the one part consists entirely of dis- 
course and is contained in chapters v-xxv ; to the other will be 
assigned all narrative sections, the quotations, and many of the 
shorter additions to the Marcan stretches of the Gospel. 

The study of the two parts diverges considerably. That of the 
latter presents a number of inquiries rather than one : the origin 
of the Birth and Resurrection stories, of the peculiar quotations, 
of the supplements to the Marcan material, all require investiga- 
tion, but the investigation may well be deferred until after the 
discourse material has been tested. The reason for this lies in the 
difference in nature between the two categories of material. The 
elements of discourse have often been felt to stand on their own 
feet in a way that the other elements do not. These have been held 
to be secondary and dependent on their context. The only excep- 
tion where a measure of independence may be conceded is to be 
found in the Birth stories. 

B. The Examination of Chapters V-XXV 

In the treatment of the discourse material the following method 
will be observed. The various sections into which chapters v— xxv 
fall will be first examined for peculiar material and next, either 
immediately following this, or, if the suggestions of grouping and 
structure require it, at the end of the section, the bearing of the 
results of our examination on the question of sources will be in- 
vestigated. Finally will come an attempt to sum up the results of 
the search. 

The first section to be treated is that of the Sermon on the 
Mount, chapters v-vii. It can, in the main, be treated in isolation, 
since the peculiar material in it is apparently self-contained. Mark 
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is used only occasionally, but Q, both the Semon as in Luke vi. 
20-49 and elements drawn from other contexts, has been largely 
employed. 

The introduction, v. i f „ has very few parallels outside the 
Gospel. The verbal parallels with Luke vi. 20 are of the slightest. 
The Q sermon must have had some kind of introduction, perhaps 
one very like that preserved in Luke vi. 20. In view of the differ- 
ence of Matt. V. I f. from this, we may assume, either that the 
evangelist has freely rewritten the Q introduction, or else that he 
has derived one from another source. If the building up of the 
Sermon comes from him, then it is very probable that he produced 
the introductory formula as it stands in order to give the Sermon 
a setting of his own choosing, so as to bring out the ideas and 
contrasts which he wished to suggest. If the introduction of the 
mountain was intended to recall Sinai, the evangelist wished to 
provide a contrast with the lawgiving of Moses, but if this was 
not his intention, he used a setting from a pecuHar source. 

In the Beatitudes, w. 3, 6, ii f. are clearly from Q. The addi- 
tions TTveiiiari, ver, 3, and Kal r^v SoKaLoavvrjv, ver. 6, 

are editorial phrases designed to define the meaning more closely. 

To ver. 4 there is a substantial parallel in Luke vi. 21, ixandpt^oL 
oi KXalovres vvv on yeXdaere. Are both versions derived from Q ? 
The evidence for a decision is found partly in language and partly 
in context and Old Testament background. While it is used nine 
times in Luke, kXoUlv appears but twice in Matthew, ii. 18, a 
quotation from Jeremiah xxxi. 15, and xxvi. 75 from Mark xiv. 72. 
The word is found also at Mark v. 38, where Matthew omits it, and 
V. 39, where he avoids the whole phrase. Luke vii. 32 has e/cAarJorere 
but Matt. xi. 17 iKoifsaoQe, This indicates that kXoUiv was a word 
which the evangelist sought to avoid. FeXav occurs only at Luke 
vi. 21, 25, The Matthean form may have been rewritten to echo 
Isaiah Ixi. 2, 'irapaKoXeaai rravras rovs Trevdovvra^. These two facts 
favour the view that the Beatitude has been taken from Q and 
rephrased by the evangelist. The corresponding woe in Luke vi. 
25, while it suggests that something equivalent existed in Q, in the 
use of 7T€vdri<j€Te as well as /cAawere, implies that TTcvffeiv stood in 
Q as well as in Matthew. Unfortunately the text of Luke vi. 25 is 
not certain. Most of the evidence reads 7r€vdr}(j€T€ Kal KXavaere, but 
7r€v6'q<T€T€ Kai is omitted by 1424, Irenaeus and Hilary, Kal KXava^re 
by X, 213, vg. (i ms.), Marcion, Jerome, while /cAauo-ere Kal rrevdij-- 
aere is read by syr, sin,, pesh,, Tatian. rrrevdelv is found nowhere 
else in the Lucan writings and may be a gloss from Matthew. The 
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two verbs are conjoined at Jas. iv. g. Rev. xviii. ii, 15, 19, and 
Mark xvi. 10. If this is so, then there is no objection to the hypo- 
thesis that Matthew has an edited form of the Beatitude which 
stood in Q in much the same form as it now appears in Luke. 

The disturbance of the order of w. 4, 5 in some manuscripts 
tells us nothing about the history of ver. 5 before it appeared in 
the Gospel and is not in itself sufficient evidence for omission. The 
verse is a quotation of Ps. xxxvi. ii, ot 8 e npaeis KXijpovofjLTjaovmv 
yjjv, which has been adapted to the beatitude form. Verses 7-10 
are independent of Q. If Luke vi. 36, yiveaOe olKrlppoves koB^s o 
T tarqp vfiwv ohcrippuDv ianv, is from the same source as Matt. v. 48, 
to wit Q, and reproduces it more closely, it provides a loose parallel 
to ver. 7. Clement of Rome* has a nearer one, iXedre tva eXerjdrjre. 
These two versions suggest that in ver. 7, as possibly in ver. 5, the 
earlier form of the saying was not that of a Beatitude but a simple 
statement. Verses 8 f . are peculiar to Matthew and in ver. 8 t§ 
KOf&iq. may be an editorial addition like T^mevpan, ver. 3. Verse 10 
looks like a shorter parallel version to v. ii f. The use in vv. 10-12 
of ZuJiK&v, which does not appear in Luke vi. 22 f., may be an 
editorial touch. The evidence seems to suggest that Matthew has 
8 ui>Keiv with the meaning ‘persecute’ in places where it was origin- 
ally absent. The word occurs, never in Mark, once in Q, Matt, 
xxiii. 34, Luke xi. 49, and once in Luke’s rewriting of Mark, xiii 
at xxi. 12. In Luke xvii. 23 the sense is different. In Matthew it 
occurs six or seven times, w. ii, 12, 44 in Q contexts, in x. 23 it may 
occur twice if we follow the reading of D, ©, f i, f 13, v. lot., syr. 
sin., xxiii. 34 from Q and the present passage. This suggests that 
SuoKeiv is a mark of the evangelist’s style and that both SeSuaypivoi 
here and BuB^cDmv ver. ir, and eSico^av ver. 12 are from him. Sn 
avTcXv ianv 17 jSaatAeta rwv ovpavwv repeats ver. 3, where 17 jSacrtAe/a 
T&v ovpavwv is typical of the evangelist. hiKawa^ too belongs to 
the evangelist’s vocabulary. It does not occur in Mark nor appar- 
ently in Q, is once only in Luke, but seven times in Matthew. At 
v. 6, vi. 33 it is intruded into a Q context. It is clear therefore that 
this Beatitude is not merely peculiar to the Gospel but strikingly 
Mattheanin its style. It is also the one peculiar Beatitude which can- 
not easily be turned into a single statement by omitting poKapioi and 
art. Another distinguishing feature will appear below. The strong 
Matthean style implies either that the sa3dng has been completely 
rewritten or else that it was first put into writing by the evangelist. 
This second alternative is favoured by the fact that the Beatitude 

^ ad Cor, xiii. 2. 
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is distinct in character from the other peculiar Beatitudes. The 
difficulty on any count is to understand why the evangelist 
admitted it to his text as well as w. iif. 

Our division into Q and non-Q elements is supported by the 
analysis according to content. Verses 5, 7, 9 are blessings pro- 
nounced explicitly on virtues, while in w. 3f., 6, 10-12 it is the 
misfortunes or deficiencies of the righteous which are blessed. The 
latter group, apart from ver. 10 which is already suspect on other 
grounds, is derived from Q, while all the verses of the former group 
are peculiar. Two of this group, vv. 5, 7, were probably current at 
one time, not as Beatitudes but as simple statements, and it is 
easy to reduce w. 8 f . to the same form ol Kadapol t6v deov o^ovrat, 
oi dprjvoTTOLol viol Oeov KXrjdTjaovrat. We may infer that the evange- 
list built up his group of sayings on the basis of Q, assimilating to 
the beatitude form the simple statements behind w. 5, 7-9, and 
adding ver. 10. This means that we cannot talk of a set of Beati- 
tudes in a peculiar source corresponding to the set in Q, but only 
of some four sayings of which we do not even know whether they 
formed a group or not. 

The next section, w. 13-16, is likewise conflate. Except for the 
clause ipLets iare to dXa rijs yfjs, w. 13, 15 seem to be constructed 
out of Mark ix. 50, iv. 21, and Q, Luke xiv. 34 f., xi. 33 with viii. 16. 
The slight peculiarities may be due to rewriting or may have sur- 
vived from Q where Luke has changed it. There remain the .first 
clause of ver. 13, and w. 14, 16. Verse 14 seems to consist of two 
sayings. The first, vpLets core to <f>d)g rod KocjfjLov, connects immedi- 
ately with ver. 16. The second appears to be a disconnected saying 
placed here by the editor. To him we may assign ver, 13, vimgcs 
iare to dXa rrj^ yrjs, compiled on the analogy of ver. 14 to serve as 
an introduction to the saying on salt. The peculiar sayings 14, 16, 
may have been handed down as isolated fragments or in a context 
now lost to us. 

With ver. 17 we enter on a long section that continues to vi. 18, 
containing much peculiar material. Smaller subsections are dis- 
tinguishable within it and these will be first examined in order, 
and afterwards an attempt will be made to reconstruct the history 
of the whole. 

First we must treat w. 17-20. Here there is little by way of con- 
flation of sources. Verse 18 has a parallel in Luke xvi. 17 and is 
from Q with a few editorial changes. There remain 17 and 19 f. 
which do not cohere. The phrase tcDv ivroXcov tovtcjv as it stands 
has nothing to which it can refer. This difficulty is not eased if 

4913 c 
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ver. 17 is placed immediately before ver. 19. There is an exact 
parallel to the form of the verse in x. 34, where it seems due to the 
evangelist who has edited a Q saying. For the phrase ‘law and 
prophets’ we may compare vii. 12, xi. 13 from Q and xxii. 40. These 
facts tell us nothing about the context or origin of the verse. The 
suggestion that ver. 17 at one time stood as an immediate introduc- 
tion to w, 21 ff. involves an ironical interpretation for the verse 
and makes the mention of the Prophets otiose. 

A further clue may be found in the intention of the paragraph 
as a whole. It seems to have been compiled to serve as an introduc- 
tion to the following contrasts between Jesus’ teaching and the 
ancient law and especially to mitigate the sharpness of these con- 
trasts. Hence ver. 19 appears in a setting to which it does not 
really belong and in which it acquires a new meaning, and in so 
doing sets the meaning for the whole paragraph. Verse 17, as we 
have seen, is not a natural introduction to 21 and the reference to 
the Law and the Prophets as a whole suggests that it belonged not 
to a discussion of particular legal rulings but to a more general 
issue. Altogether the paragraph is an interesting example of 
how the editor, by creating new contexts for them, gives a new 
meaning and reference to sayings in the material before him. This 
re-creation of contexts we shall find to be quite as characteristic 
of the Gospel as conflation and rewriting. 

Our analysis of the paragraph has broken it up into three dis- 
connected units, none of which seems to belong originally to this 
context. Verse 18 is derived from Q, but vv. 17, 19 f. are peculiar, 
and give no indications of their origin. 

The origin of the next section, w. 21-6, is not so obscure and 
complicated. Verses 25 f. are from Q, parallel to Luke xii. 57-9 and 
the rest is peculiar. Here it seems that w. 21 f. and 23 f. owe their 
juxtaposition to the editor. The rh3rthmic structure of w. 21 f. is 
not carried on in 23 f. and these two verses have no immediate 
connexion with the revision of the commandment. In ver. 22 /wope 
seems to be a gloss on paica and oweSpiw on jcptW, so that the verse 
at one time, before it was taken into the Gospel, may have run 
somewhat in this manner; iyiii 8e . . . pafca, evoxps ecrrai, eis Tfjv 
yeewav tov nvpos. ' Verses 23 f . belong to another context now lost. 

Verses 27-30 are from two sources. 27 f. form the second anti- 
thesis while 29 f. come from Mark ix. 43 ff. Verse 30, which comes 
first in Mark, here comes second. It is also irrelevant in this con- 
text, as sin of the eye alone is mentioned. Accordingly it may well 

* a£.r.,i.i 89 f. 
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be right to omit the verse with D, 59, 238, 243, d, vg. [1 ms.), syr. 
sin., boh. (i ms.), suh. (i ms.). Some of the differences between 
Mark ix. 47 and Matt. v. 29 can be shown to be in keeping with the 
characteristics of Matthean style. Sextos (Matthew ii times, Mark 
and Luke 6) occurs at Matt. v. 39 in a Q context, but not in the 
parallel, Luke vi. 29, and at xxvii. 29 in a phrase introduced into a 
Marcan passage. It accords with the J ewish colouring of Matthew. * 
aviJL<f>ip€iv is found 3 times in Matthew but never in the other 
S3moptic Gospels. At xviii. 6 it is intruded into a sajnng from Mark. 
The expression at Mark ix. 47, koXov ianv, appears 7 times in Mark, 
but in Matthew only 4 times for certain, all reproducing Mark. At 
Matt. XV. 26 we should probably read e^eanv with H ab g^ 

fi, syr. sin., cur., Orig., Hil., Basil., Amb., Ambrst., Hier. (Clem. 
Horn.), f^etvai coming in Matthew 9 times, Mark 6, Luke 5. So we 
may put the substitution of (n)ijuj>epei, for koXov iariv to the account 
of Matthean style. Matthew and Luke have awjaa 13 times, Mark 
3 or 4 according as we read at Mark xv. 43 a&iia or, with D k, syr. 
sin., geog. i, TrTw/ta. If Matt, xxvii. 59 a corresponds to Mark. xv. 
45 b then in Matthew awiia has been substituted for -irreafia. On 
jSoAe diro aov it may be noted that Matthew prefers 0.^6 and Mark 
e/c. The figures are Matthew diro in, sk 81, Msirk and 47, ck 76. 
el is slightly more frequent in Matthew (Matthew edv 31 el 34, Mark 
edv 16 el 13). edv for dv is left out of the count. Proportionately 
diroAAwai occurs a little more often in Matthew than in Mark 
(Matthew 18 , Mark 10) . On the other hand, Mark has considerably 
more examples of tva than Matthew, though at Matt. xxvi. 4, 16 
tva is inserted in a Marcan context. e^aipeXv appears here and xviii. 
9 and fieXos here only in the Gospels. Nothing can be made of such 
words as ^dXXeiv and oXos. Are two rare words, iiaipetv and peXos, 
together with the general rearrangement of clauses, enough in 
themselves to indicate the use of a source other than Mark? The 
possibility of such a use must be admitted, but probabilities seem 
against it. So much in the differences between the two Gospels can 
be assigned to the author of Matthew that we need no recourse to 
the theory of another source. Verse 31 f . are based on Q (Luke xvi. 
18) while the Old Testsunent quotation and the phrase -irapeicros 
Xdyov •nopveias are from the editor. 

Verses 33-7 are peculiar to Matthew.® 34 has a parallel in xxiii. 
22 and 37 a in Jas. v. 12, 2 Cor. i. 17. We have foimd that the first 
antithesis, as well as the second, was originally confined to two 
verses and is rhythmic in structure. This section is much longer 

* C£ p. loi, below. * There is a general parallel at Seer, Enoch xlix. i* 
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and it seems probable that it has been considerably expanded. It 
has been thought that two sayings have been run together, one on 
vows and the other on oaths. Investigation, however, shows that 
the clause d’s-oScoceis Se mpUji tou? opKovs vov must mean ‘but 
thou Shalt take thine oaths to the Lord’. There is no evidence 
that opKos can mean the same as evxj and dnoSiSomi SpKov is 
used in the sense of ‘take an oath, swear’.* For the general sense 
reference may be made to Ps. 1 . 14 and the section throughout deals 
with the swearing of oaths. This dispo.ses of the attempt to reduce 
the size of the passage by distinguishing between matter dealing 
with oaths and matter dealing with vows. It do(;s not, however, 
dispose of the suspicion that the .section has been expanded. If 
34b-6 are omitted, there is left a saying of approximately the 
same size as that of the other antitheses. In substance 34b-6 
show a certain likeness to xxiii. 16-22 and echo Old Tc.stament 
passages, 34 b-5 a recalling Isa. Ixvi. i and 35b I's. xlviii. 2. This, 
however, throws no light on the immediate origin of the clauses. 
The remaining verses, 33, 34 a, 37, would provide a saying nearer in 
size to what seems to be the original form of the other antitheses. 

The section w. 38-42 comes in part from Q, but that, except for 
38 and 41, the saying is wholly from this .source is not so certain 
as is sometimes thought. The first half of ver. 39, xpiOrjvai in ver. 
40, and ver. 41 have no parallel in Luke. Thi.s sugge.sts that two 
versions have been conflated, one from Q, much as we have it in 
Luke vi. 29 f., and another known to this Go.spel alone. This 
second version apparently emphasized not the rejection of resis- 
tance to violence, but the abstention from lawsuits oven to the 
extent of suffering wrong unjustly. This is the; point of KpS^ai 
and dvnarfjvai, rip mvrjpw wiU refer to proceedings in court. The 
sense of the peculiar saying will be as follows : far from observing 
the lex talionis you will refrain from lawsuits altogether, even if it 
mean suffering injustice. If this reconstruction is plausible, we 
cannot be certain of the length of the peculiar version. 

Verses 43-8 are derived from Q ; cf . Luke vi. 27 f., 32-6. There are 
a number of differences between the two Gospels, but these do not 
imply the use of more than one source, being all explicable as due 
to editorial rewriting. 

Of vi. 1-18, vv. 9-13 are from Q and 14 f. from Mark. The rest 
appears in Matthew alone and shows a coherent structure. It falls 
into the following sections : ver. i an introduction on righteousness, 
w. 2-4 on almsgiving, w. 5-8 on prayer, vv. 16-18 on fasting. 

• Demosth. xbt. 318 ; Aeschin. iii. 74; Dit. Syll? 150. 15 ; Ox. Pap. 1026, 1 . 6. 
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Within w. 1-8, ver. 7 f . were probably originally a separate saying. 
At what stage they were added to their present context is uncer- 
tain, but there is no reason for suspecting another hand at work 
here than the editor’s. 

The following features of the Lord’s prayer have no parallel in 
Luke xi. 2-4 ; ver, 9 'qfuuv . . . ovpavots, ver. 10 yevqdriTU) . . . yrjs, 
and ver. 13 oAAa . . . TTovrjpov. Is their presence due to the editor’s 
original composition or did he derive them from another source, 
for example, a different version of the prayer? The first phrase is 
in the Matthean style, o Tran^p vpuHv 6 ev rots oipavots or similar 
words being common in the Gospel. In the second addition it is 
to be noticed that while heaven and earth are associated twice 
in Mark at xiii. 27, 31, once or twice in Q, Matt. v. 18 parallel to 
Luke xvi. 17, Matt. xi. 25 parallel to Luke x. 21,* and five times in 
Luke, in Matthew they are associated thirteen times, Matt. v. 34 f., 
vi. ipf., xvi. 19 (2), xviii. 18 (2), 19, xxiii. 9, xxiv. 35, xxviii. 18, the 
two Q passages, and here. It has been plausibly suggested that 
the phrase goes with all three preceding clauses and not with the 
last only. If this is true it is unlikely that the peculiar element in 
the verse originally stood alone. The phrase yemjd'jra) to diXripA 
Qov recurs at xxvi. 42, an editorial addition in a Marcan context. 
deXrjfM is not certainly found in Q, appears once in Mark, iii. 35, 
fomr times in Luke, xxii. 42 alone being of God’s will, and six 
times in Matthew, five of them referring to God’s will. 

The last clause, dAAd pvaai ij/tas dm rov novrjpov, is unique in the 
Gospels. pveaddA is not a common word, occurring again at xxvii. 
43, a quotation in a Marcan context from Ps. xxii. 8, and at Luke 
i. 74 in the Benedictus and elsewhere only in the Epistles, novrjpos 
is a Matthean word. Twice in Mark, it occurs eight times in Q, 
eleven times in Luke, and twenty-four in Matthew. It is due to 
the evangelist at ix. 4, xii. 34, and possibly at xii. 45, xiii. 19, 38, 49, 
xxii. 10. The clause implies and depends on the previous clause, 
Kal prj eioeveyicrjs ‘^pSs st? rov wetpao/iov, which is from Q. The first 
addition is even more dependent on the Q element and we have 
seen that the second may well be. Apart from Q the additions are 
almost meaningless fragments whose context has been lost. They 
aH have Jewish parallels. The evidence of style and context seems 
to be strongly in favour of the view that the elements which do 
not derive from Q were composed by the evangelist. 

From vi. 19 onward we have a collection which is based mainly 

* Here, however, koX t^s yfjs is omitted in Luke by Marcion, and is probably an 
harmonistic insertion. 
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on Q. Matt. vi. 34, vii. 6, 12 b, 15 have nothing corresponding in 
Luke. In many of the remaining verses the resemblance to the 
Lucan passage is more marked in substance than in style. As 
far as a decision is possible, it has to be decided how far this fact 
is due to conflation and how far to editorial activity. 

The question has been raised about vi. 19-21. Verse 21 is un- 
doubtedly Q. In vv. 19-20 the difference lies in phrase and rhythmic 
structure. Both differences may have come from the editor or from 
the use of another source than Q. An examination of vocabulary 
shows peculiar elements in Matthew and in Luke. Orjaavpi^ecv 
occurs in Luke xii. 21 (omitted by D, a, h) and thrice in St. Paul, 
drjaavpoL Matt. ii. ii and here, twice in the Epistles, drjaavpos vi. 21, 

xii. 35 (2, once Q). xiii. 44, 52, xix. 21 (Mark), Mark x. 21, Luke 

Yi. 45 (Q), xii. 33, 34 (Q). in the sense of corruption is here 

only. d^aviCeLv is also at vi. 16, and Acts xiii, 41 in a quotation. 
ZiopvaceLv comes in xxiv. 43 parallel to Luke xii. 39, a Q passage. 
Sore iXeripLoavvqv is a Lucan phrase, Luke xi. 41, while in Matt, 
vi. 2 f . we have iXerjpocvvrjv, paXXdvTLov is peculiar to Luke, 

while Mark, Luke, Matthew, and possibly Q use rnripa, TraXaiovv is 
found elsewhere only in Heb. i. ii, viii. 13 though TroAatd? is com- 
mon. TTCjXecv is a word used by Q and all the synoptic Gospels, 
while at Matt. xix. 21 rrrdX'rjaov aov rd vTrapxo’vra occurs in a Marcan 
context. While our evangelist retains iyyi^ew in the three Marcan 
passages in which it occurs and uses it four times elsewhere, twice 
in Marcan contexts, he never has it in Q contexts. In Luke and 
Acts it occurs twenty-four times against seventeen times in the 
rest of the New Testament. This suggests that iyyil^eLv in Luke 
is editorial. hiaj> 9 elp^Lv is in Luke xii. 33 in the Gospels. The 
Matthean juxtaposition of heaven and earth reappears and the 
parallelism between ver. 19 and ver. 20 is in the manner of the 
evangelist. Accordingly it seems that editorial activity has been at 
work in both the Gospels and both versions could be accounted 
for if the form of the saying in Q were somewhat as follows : TroiiJ- 
aare iavrols (or vyuv) Brjcravpov iv rols ovpavois ottov KXeTrrrjs ov 
Scopyaaec ouSe dcf>avl^€L (or Sta<^ 0 € 6 /)et). This relieves us of the 
need to assume that two sources have iDeen used to produce the 
Matthean version. 

There is a similar problem at vii. 13!. compared with Luke 

xiii. 23 f. Except for oXCyoL there is nothing parallel to Matthew 
in Luke xiii. 23, which is the Lucan introduction to the saying. 
The evidence of vocabulary gives little light, dyci)VL^€o9ac recurs 
in the Gospels only at John xviii. 36 ; 9 vpa in Q, Matt. xxv. 10 
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parallel to Luke xiii. 25 ; iwXr) at xvi. 18, Luke vii. 12, and four 
times in Acts. It is much easier to find a gate than a door, hxjiew 
is in aU three S3moptic Gospels but not certainly in Q. dircoXeia. is 
to be found at xxvi. 8 from Mark xiv. 4, John xvii. 12, and Acts 
viii. 20. edpdx<^pos and TrXarvs do not appear elsewhere in the New 
Testament, dirdyeiv in the sense of ‘lead’, not of ‘arrest’, is also at 
Luke xiii. 15. dXI^eiv is at Mark iii. 9 but redXip.p,evr] here only. 

in the meaning ^anj altuvios is found at xviii. 8f. from Mark ix. 
43, 45, Acts xi. 18 and frequently in John, but not in Luke. Further, 
while the Lucan form of the saying, like Mark x. 24 f., refers to the 
difficulty of salvation, in Matthewthere is introducedthe contrast of 
the two ways, a commonplace of Jewish and Greek ethical thinking. 
Nor is this contrast affected by textual variation. The second ij 
irvXi) in ver. 13 is omitted by S 1355 a, b, c, h, k, m, vg. (2 mss.), 
Clem., Orig., Hipp., Eus., Tert., Cyp. and in ver. 14 by 113, 182, 
482, 544, a, h, k, m, and the same Fathers as omit in ver. 13. If we 
retain rj wvAij, the contrast of the Two Ways becomes a contrast 
of the Two Gates as well, while if we omit the words, the contrast 
of the Two Ways remains and constitutes a difference in sub- 
stance between Matthew and Luke over and above their verbal 
differences. The verbal differences make possible the view that 
the evangelist has employed two sources, but the presence of a 
substantial difference gives this view greater probability. The 
rh3diimic structure of the saying in Matthew differs from the 
Lucan form of the saying and this fact may support the sugges- 
tion that two sources have been conflated. We may, accordingly, 
assume that the evangelist has used both the Q saying much as 
it appears in Luke and also a saying about the Two Ways from 
another source. 

To vii. 21-3 there are parallels at Luke vi. 46, xiii. 26 f. and Matt. 
XXV. 11-13. But the form and words differ. Verbal contacts are 
very few. Verse 21 is largely made up of stock Matthean phrases. 
For iXevarerai . . . ovpavwv compare v. 20, xviii. 3, xix. 23, and for 
d iTotwv . . . ovpavots xii. 50, xxi. 31. Of the little that remains in 
ver. 21 Kvpie, Kvpt,€ occurs in Luke also. Hence the differences in 
this verse from Luke may be due to the editor, who may also be 
responsible for the more sharply antithetic form of the clauses in 
Matthew. In ver. 22 the resemblances are fewer, ipovmv may come 
from the source, as Luke xiii. 27 has epet Kvpie, Kvpie again appears. 
The substance is not the same and here we have two possibilities. 
The first is that one of the two evangelists is using another source, 
while the second is that in one Gospel the saying has been 
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rewritten. In Luke the speakers refer to events happening in Jesus’ 
own lifetime. In Matthew this contemporary reference is lacking 
and instead we read of prophecies, exorcisms, and other mighty 
acts done rep ovofian. The evangelist several times attacks 
false prophets, for example, at xxiv. ii. Verse 23 corresponds sub- 
stantially with Luke xiii. 27 but verbal agreements are slight. At 
Luke xiii. 27 i/ms is omitted by B, L, R, 070, 157, 346, 1241, i, 1. 
If this omission is accepted, the first half of Matt. vii. 23 is a 
little nearer Luke xiii. 25. ofwXoyeZv occurs twice in Q and Luke 
and four times in Matthew. Once, at Matt. xiv. 7, is it intruded 
into a Marcan context, a fact which suggests that it is characteristic 
of the evangelist. oiSenare appears twice in Mark and Luke, but 
five times in Matthew, at xxvi. 33 being introduced into a passage 
from Mark. In Luke the first half of the quotation from Ps. vi. 9 
follows the LXX while the second half is differently worded, but 
in Matthew the opposite is true, d^noxctipeZre being read instead of 
diroemfre of Luke and the LXX. If the quotation originally ran 
dTroxpipetre dv' e/irou ipyarat, oZikuls, the variations between Matthew 
and Luke could be explained by assuming that the evangelists had 
each assimilated a different part of the quotation to the LXX. 
dvopia occurs four times in Matthew but in none of the other 
Gospels. Despite the considerable differences between the two 
passages it seems unnecessary to infer that in Matthew two sources 
were employed, there being grounds for thinking that the diver- 
gence in the two versions of the sa3nng is due to editorial activity, 
especially in the Matthean form. 

Having attempted to sift out the peculiar elements in Matt, v- 
vii, we must now review our findings.* In particular we have to 
attempt to discover the nature of the source from which these 
peculiar elements were derived. We may group our material as 
follows ; 

(a) V. 17, 19 f., 21-4, 27 f., 33-7, 38-41 in part. 

(J) vi. 1-8, 16-18. 

(4 V. 5 (?), 7-9, 10 (?), 14, 16, vi. 34, vii. 6, 13 f. in part, 15. 

In {a) and [b] there are important groups of peculiar sections 
displaying a sequence and framework which is not derived from 
Mark, nor, as far as we can teU, from Q, nor the editor, though the 
editor has expanded these sections with Marcan and Q elements. 
It is the orderly form and structure which suggests that the sayings 

* Cf. Perry, The Framework of the Sermon on the Mount*, Journal of Biblical Literature^ 
Kv. 103-15. As can be seen, I agree with most of Professor Perry's conclusions, but not, for 
example, with his treatment of the Beatitudes. 
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in question are derived from a written source. For such structure 
would be much more difi&cult to preserve over fifty or sixty years 
by oral transmission than in writing. Had it been handed down 
orally we should have expected it to have been broken up and dis- 
integrated much earlier. This argument is strengthened by the 
fact that the structure of the sections is fundamentally rhythmic, 
a characteristic which a written tradition would hardly create, 
though it might preserve it undamaged enough to be detected. It 
is, however, maintained over too long a period to survive in this 
way in oral transmission. 

The editorial activity of the evangelist points to the same con- 
clusion. When he rewrites his source, the old and the new can both 
sometimes be discerned. An example of the editor’s style is to be 
found in the phrases 17 jSacrtAeio t< 3 v ovpav&v at v. 19 f. and else- 
where, d irarrjp 6 oipdvios at v. 48, cf. v. 16, and probably in the 
Beatitudes v. 3, 10-12. His activity may also be traced at vi. 
19-21, vii. 21-3, where he is using Q. As the editorial style can be 
traced both in Q and non-Q passages, it is reasonable to infer that 
the editor is working on material in a fixed form as much in the 
non-Q passages as in those from Q. This is supported by the his- 
tory of V. 22. Here, as we have seen, aw€hpup is a gloss on Kplo^i 
and pMpi on paKo.. The incorporation of the glosses into the saying 
is much more comprehensible, if the saying was before the evan- 
gelist in a written form. At v. 38-42, as at vii. 13 f., we have seen 
reasons for believing that two sources have been conflated. It is 
much easier to imagine the conflation of two -written sources than 
of one in writing -with another in oral tradition. 

In view of these arguments we may assume that behind v. 17- 
•vi. 18 lies a written source other than Mark or Q. This source has 
been edited by the evangelist and enlarged by him from his other 
two sources. It is also possible that he has attached to this section 
some peculiar material which originally belonged to other contexts. 
The evangelist employs this de-vdce in dealing -with Mark and Q. 
For example, the Q material in the Sermon is drawn both from the 
Q sermon and from other Q contexts. It may well be that similar 
examples of transposition are to be found in the peculiar material 
at V. 23 f., 34 f., vi. 7 f. 

One such transposition of material is perhaps to be discovered 
within V. 17-vi. 18. As we have seen, v. 19 f. are not in place where 
they stand. ScKaiooiivq, however, in v. 20 would be admirably 
taken up by r^v StKaioawrjv in vi. i, while in v. 19 twv ivroXcbv 
rovTcov would, if it originally stood after v. 41, point to the previous 
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revised commandments, v. 21, 27, 33, and 38. If in our peculiar 
source the order ran v. 41, v. 19 f., vi. 1-6, we should no longer have 
to understand v. 19 f. as referring to the Law, a reference w’hich 
has always proved a difficulty. 

With this transposition we may tentatively suggest the following 
as constituting the core of the peculiar document behind v. 17-vi. 
18: V. 17 (?), 21 1, 27 f., 33-34a, 37, 3^-41 in part, v. 19 i, vi. 1-6, 
16-18. This particular reconstruction does not affect the general 
hypothesis that in the Sermon the evangelist, besides Mark and 
Q, used a third source which may be called M. Once the theory of 
a third source has been admitted to be the most probable explana- 
tion of some of the features of the Sermon, w’e can with more con- 
fidence assume its existence in other contexts where an independent 
proof w’ould be much more difficult to supply. Granted, however, 
the existence of M, it is reasonable to assume that it is the source 
of the peculiar material unless there are grave difficulties against 
this or another more plausible h37pothesis is forthcoming. 

We can apply this opinion at once to (c), the third section of the 
peculiar material of Matt. v. vii, in which we may now include 
V. 23 f., 34b-36, vi. 7 f. Some of the arguments which we have used 
to support the hypothesis of editorial activity can be illustrated 
from section (c). The evangelist has probably been active in pro- 
ducing the form of beatitude in v. 4 f., 7-9. At vii. 13 f. we have 
seen strong reasons for thinking that he has conflated two sources. 
V. 16 displays one of the evangelist's phrases, rov rrarepa vjiwv rov 
iv rots ovpavots- We may accordingly conclude that the miscel- 
laneous verses of this third section likewise belong to M, though 
we cannot point to their order and context in it. 

In Matt. X the problem is the same as in v-vii, but on a much 
smaller scale, as the peculiar element provides a lesser proportion 
of the whole. Verses 5 f . are only in Matthew. In ver. 6 the phrase, 
rd Trpopara rd aTToXwXora olkov ^Icrpa'qXy is repeated in a Marcan 
context at xv. 24, where it cannot be in its original setting. Verses 
8 b, 8 o)p€ap iXdp€T€ Scopdav Sore, i6b, 23, 25 b, 41 are peculiar to 
Matthew. To w. 24-25 a there is so close a parallel in Luke vi. 40 
that we may infer that both evangelists are using Q. On the other 
hand the phrases ovSe SovXos virep rov Kvpiov avrov and /cal 6 SovXos 
cos d Kvptos atjTov have no equivalent in Luke. This suggests that 
the evangelist is conflating two forms of the saying, one, referring 
to disciple and teacher, from Q, and the other, referring to servant 
and master, peculiar to Matthew. Verse 40 does not differ enough 
from Mark ix, 37 to justify the view that the evangelist is using 
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another source besides Mark. We may assign the following v<TSt'.s 
to the peculiar source : 5 f., 8b, i6b, 23, 24-5a in part, 25b, .in(l4i. 
It is clear that these verses arc not consecutive though they are 
all relevant to a missionary charge. There is no framework to be 
detected as there was in v. 17-vi. 18. Accordingly we cannot tell 
whether M had, like Q and Mark, a charge to the di.sciples, or not. 
The conflation of vv. 24-5 a and the echo in xv. 24 of ver. 6 
suggest that a WTitten source was used. 

The peculiar material in Matt, xi-xii consists of fragments. 
To xi. 14 there is no parallel in Mark or Luke, but the verse may 
be the work of the evangelist. There is nothing distinctive in its 
style, but it is, at least in its present form, wholly dependent on 
its context. Verses 28-30 appear only in Matthew. Many attempts 
have been made to assign the passage to Q. The supposition is not 
necessary', as vv. 25-7, which are from Q, can stand alone. There 
is nothing corresponding to vv. 28-30 in Luke and no reason has 
been produced to show why Luke should ha%*e omitted the verses. 
There is a change in subject matter between vv. 25-7 and vv. 28- 
30 and no necessary* connexion joining the two pas.sages together, 
xii. 5-7 are peculiar. The quotation in ver. 7 has already appeared 
at ix. 13. V erses r 1-12 a (down to n-pojSdrou) provide a similar sajirig 
to those at Luke xiii. 15 f., .xiv. 5. At first sight it seems to be from 
a different source and to belong to M. When, however, the wording 
is examined and compared with Luke xiv. 5, a different conclusion 
seems possible. The beginning of ver. 11 resembles j^Iatt. \'ii. 9, 
w*here the introductory phrase differs from that in the Q parallel, 
Luke xi. ir. This suggests that in either Matthew or Luke the 
wording has been changed at both places, irpo^arov is far com- 
moner in Matthew, the figures being Matthew ii, Mark and Luke 
2. In Luke xiv. 5 ‘^fUpa tow aa^^drov, jSoCs (Luke xiii. 16, xiv. 19), 
dvacmap (Acts xi. 10), recur in the New Testament only in the 
Lucan vTitings. jSdflwos appears again in Q, Matt. .xv. 14, Luke vi. 
39, but <f>peap only in John and Revelation. These features of style 
show that most of the differences between Matt. xii. i r f . and Luke 
xiv. 5 can be attributed to one or other of the two evangelists, 
and make it at least possible for the saying to come from Q. This 
conclusion is the more probable though it cannot be proved. The 
Rabbinical parallels in Strack-Billerbeck (i. 629 f.) throw no light 
on the relation here between Matthew and Luke. \'erses 36 f. are 
without parallel. The list of pectfiiar material in these two chap- 
ters is as foUow's: xi. 14 (?). 28-30, xii. 5-7, 36 f. These verses are 
fragments whose original context and order are unknown to us. 
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Likewise there is nothing to indicate if they have undergone any 

editorial rewriting. 

In Matt, xiii, w. 24-30, 36-52 are peculiar. Two of the parables 
in these collections have explanations attached, the Parable of the 
^ Tares in w. 36-43 and that of the Drag-net in ver. 49!. It is 
assumed that these explanations are later than the parables. They 
can have been so rigidly fixed as to admit of being written down 
and accepted as coeval with the parables themselves, only if the 
parables had been long in use in a fixed form. This suggests that 
they were in writing. If two at least of the four peculiar parables 
of this chapter were in writing, it may well be that the evangelist 
drew on a written collection. The consideration of this probability 
will be undertaken when the parables which occur only in Matthew 
have all been reviewed. 

It has been argued that xiii. 24-30 is a revised version of Mark 
iv. 26-9 which otherwise is not used in either Matthew or Luke.^ 
But in subject-matter, and even more in language, the Marcan 
and the Matthean parables are independent. It seems more likely 
that, instead of the somewhat obscure parable in Mark, the evan- 
gelist has substituted another with some general similarities. This 
conclusion is supported by the suggestion above that the explana- 
tion of the parable requires that the parable itself should have 
been before the editor very much in the form in which he has 
inserted it in the Gospel. 

In Matt, xiv-xvii there is little that is not taken from Mark or 
Q. XV. 12-14 a is peculiar, but how much of the passage is due to 
the source and how much to the evangelist's attempt to fit the 
saying to the context is uncertain. Behind xvi. 19 lies a sa3dng 
which probably is found in its more original form at xviii. 18, and 
is parallel to John xx. 23. 

Matt, xviii. 10-14 have frequently been assigned to M.^ Verse 
10 is peculiar and ver. ii is an interpolation from Luke xix. 10. 
The parallel to w. 12-14 is Luke xv, 3-7 which is fuller than the 
Matthean version. From the editor's treatment of Mark we know 
that he frequently abbreviates his source. Some evidence about 
editorial activity can be derived from the vocabulary of the two 
versions. rrXamv occurs four times in Mark and once only does 
Luke take it over, at xxi. 8. On the other occasions, though he uses 
the context he avoids the word, which occurs nowhere else in his 
Gospel. It appears eight times in Matthew. On four of these occa- 

* Montefiore, The Synoptic Gospels^, ii. 209. 

^ Streeter, op. cit., 243-5; B. T. D. Smith, The Parables of the Synoptic Gospels, 48, 188-90. 
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of the sa3^ng make it easy to accept the view that the differences 
between the Gospels are due to revision in both. Streeter* held 
Hamack's suggestion, that Luke xv. 7 was editorial, to be impos- 
sible and went on to argue that Matthew and Luke must here be 
dependent on different sources. We have seen, however, that 
Matt, xviii. 14 was probably rewritten and this fact admits the 
possibility that Luke xv. 7 may represent in the main the saying 
as it was in Q. Further, Matt, xviii. 13 shows traces of the phraseo- 
logy of Luke XV. 7 in Xeyco Vfxw on. xo-ipei. and ^ enl rots ivevqKOVTa 
iw 4 a. We may conclude from this that there is no need to assume 
that in Matthew any other source was used than Q. 

The next section, xviii. 15-22, is apparently expanded from a Q 
sa3dng found in Luke xvii. 3 f. Verse 18 is derived from another 
source, as are ver. 19 f., which seem to go together. Verse 16 f. 
depend on the Q saying and seem to refer to the conditions of a 
later period. The mention of Peter in ver. 21 relates the passage to 
the Peter stories of the Gospel, with which it will be disctisscd. 

The parable, xviii. 23-35, is peculiar to Matthew. Verse 35 
is an interpretative addition which is apparently derived from 
Mark xi. 25. 

Matt, xviii provides, according to the preceding analysis, the 
following peculiar material: w. 10, 18, 19 f., 23-34. These verses 
do not form a coherent section. 

In Matt, xix-xxi there is a number of disconnected sayings, 
xix. 10-12 is peculiar. In its present position it depends on a Marcan 
context, but probably goes back to an independent source which 

^ Streeter, op. cit. 244 f. 
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has been adapted to its present position. Streeter’ argued that 
throughout xix. 3-12 there are traces both of Mark and of M, but 
it is noteworthy that editorial activity in Matthew often gives a 
more Jewish cast to the material than it originally had. xx. 1-16 
occurs only in Matthew. Verse 16, however, is taken from Mark x. 

31. xxi. 28-31 has no parellels in the other Gospels. The textual 
variants are interesting but do not affect this conclusion. To ver. 

32, Luke vii. 29 f. loosely correspond. It may be an accident that 
the beginning of the verse ^XOev yap ’Icodwrjs repeats the beginning 
of xi. r8. Otherwise the similarity, such as it is, with viii. ii f., 
xi. 18 f . is whoUy in substance. Remembering how, on occasion, 
the sources of the Gospels overlap, we need feel no difficulty in 
assigning this verse to M along with the rest of the passage. Verse 
43 is best explained as due to the evangelist. 

xxii. 1-14 appears to be conflated out of two parables with 
editorial additions. The Q parable may be taken to be given in 
Luke xiv. 15—24. If ver. 2, ver. 10 koI 6 vvpufwv dvaKeipevcov, 

and w. 11-14 are taken together, we have a second parable which 
seems to have existed also in Rabbinical tradition.® This view that 
two parables have been run together^ would agree with the use of 
the plural in ver. r, vapapoXats, but is not necessitated by it. 
Further, w. 11-14 fit on to w. 2-10 badly as they stand, but with 
the introduction given by ver. 2 and the last clause of ver. 10 give 
us a coherent story. Verse 6 f. have been rewritten to introduce a 
reference to the M of Jerusalem. The parable which is not from 
Q may well be assigned to M. 

The collection of woes in Matt, xxiii, besides elements from Q 
and Mark, contains the following peculiar verses: 2 f., 5, yb-io, 
15-22, 24, 27 f. The source of ver. 26 is not so certain. Its differ- 
ence from Luke xi. 41 seems to rest on an independent recourse to 
the Aramaic, Matthew having the correct translation and Luke a 
mistaken one.'^ Luke’s source here is apparently Q, and as we have 
every reason to think that Q was in Greek, the error must have 
been in Q also. Therefore, as Matthew has the correct version, it 
must have been derived from another source than Q. This con- 
clusion is supported by two other facts. Between Matt, xxiii. 26 
and Luke xi. 40 f. there are hardly any verbal contacts and ver. 26, 
unlike ver. 25 and the Lucan version, addresses one Pharisee. The 
most probable view accordingly seems to be that the evangelist has 
compiled his version from two sources, taking ver. 25 from Q and 

* Op. dt. 259. * Bacon, op. dt. 72. ® Streeter, op. dt. 243, n. 2. 

* Wellhausen, Einkitung in die drei ersten Evangelien,^ 27. 
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ver. 26 from M. A like doubt may exist about w. 29-32. Here 
w. 30, 32 are peculiar, ver. 29 has verbal agreements with Luke 
xi. 47, while ver. 31 has a certain community of substance with 
Luke xi. 48. This suggests that the saying also has been built up 
from two sources, M and Q, Q probably suppljdng w. 29, 31. The 
second half of ver. 34 only repeats x. 17, 23 with a reference to 
crucifixion in addition. It probably derives from the editor. 

Next comes the inquiry into the nature of the source of the pecu- 
liar element in the chapter. Verses 2 f., 5, 7b-io connect well to- 
gether. There is a break between ver. 10 and ver. 15, but the later 
verses from 15 onward could easily belong to a continuous source. 
The source of the introductory formula, odal vfitv, ypa^fiaTets Kal 
•Paptaatoi, vnoKpirat, is uncertain. Luke has oialvfiivToZsPaptxratois 
xi. 42 and oval rots vop,iKots xi. 52. It is possible that the evange- 
list has constructed his formula out of these two formulae in Q 
and that originally w. 15-22, 28, 30, 32 were statements in the 
third person in the same way as w. 2 f., 5, 7b-io. The example of 
the Beatitudes shows that the evangelist can, on occasion, assimi- 
late his material to a form derived from Q. At xxiii. 13, 23, 27, 29 
instead of the shorter formula of Luke’s version we have in Matthew 
the longer formula. It seems probable that’in these cases the Lucan 
form is the nearer the original. This means that at w. 13, 23 
at any rate (the presence of conflation at v. 25 f., 27 f. affects the 
argument there) the evangelist may have substituted his formula 
for that in Q. On the other hand, if the address in the second 
person singular at ver. 25 is original, part or all of the other pecu- 
liar material from ver. 5 may also have been in the second person in 
the source as well as in our text. At v. 33-7 we saw that w. 34 b-36 
appeared to be an intrusion from another context into the pas- 
sage and provided a substantial parallel to xxiii. 16-22. At ver. 36, 
which alone contains evidence on this point, the address is in the 
second person singular, despite the fact that in the context it is in 
the second person plural. This may suggest that originally the 
peculiar material from xxiii. 15 onwards was in the second person 
singular. If this is so it makes it impossible for the Matthean 
formula oiaX ipXv ypap,pMrets ktX. to have been derived from M. 
We may be inclined to suggest that the formula of ver. 16, oval 
vpXv ohriyol rvjiXoC, does come from this source, until we remember 
that at XV. 14 it occurs in a Q context and may well derive from 
the Q phrasing. It is, however, probable that in M the material in 
question did not have one introductory formula, and that the 
formulae in our text are derived from Q. This means that we are 
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in considerable nncertainty about the original form of the peculiar 
material in Matt, xxiii. Substantially, however, it is imified by a 
common theme, and this may seem of itself sufficient grounds for 
maintaining that the peculiar verses, whatever their precise form 
in the source, stood together in it. 

Two other points may be noticed. First, if we accept the view 
that conflation has taken place at w. 25 f., 29-32, this is also evi- 
dence in favour of a second written source being used. Secondly, 
just as we have reason for thinking that the evangelist had added 
ver. 34 b, so we may suspect his activity elsewhere. Examples of 
this may be found at w. 13 , 32 and perhaps w. 7b-ro have been 
expanded. 

There is nothing in chapter xxiv that can be assigned to M. 
Verses 10-12 may well be the work of the evangelist to take the 
place of material from Mark xiii transferred to Matt. x. The con- 
ditions implied in xxiv. 10-12 seem to be those of a later period. 
This also makes it the more improbable that the verses go back to 
an earlier source. 

Most of XXV. 1-13 is peculiar to Matthew. Verse r3 is taken from 
Mark xiii. 35-7 and ver. iif. have Sufficient verbal contacts with 
Luke xiii. 25 to suggest that they are from Q. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to believe that the story originally ended with ver. 10. Per- 
haps the original conclusion of the story has been rewritten in Q 
phraseology. Verses r4-3o come from Q. The difference between 
the Matthean and Lucan versions may be due in part to the fact 
that in Luke another theme is added in xix. 12, r4, 27, and that 
this has led to the abbreviation of the rest of the story. The ser- 
mon, w. 31-46, is without parallel, but has features which suggest 
that it is of later date. We do not know whether the evangelist 
found it in his peculiar source or was the first to put it into writing. 

The consideration of the peculiar parables as a group has been 
kept back until all the material has been reviewed, in order that their 
common features may be examined and the probabilities about 
their origins investigated as a whole. Much of the discussion must 
concern itself with the introductory formula, ofioCa iarlv rj PaatXeia 
Tttiv oipavwv or the like. 

About this formula one fact may be taken as estabhshed. The 
reference to the Kingdom of Heaven at the beginning of most of 
the peculiar parables has support in other traditions. The formula 
occurs at the beginning of the parable of the Mustard Seed both 
in Mark iv. 30-2, and Q, Luke xiii. 18 f. It is also found in the 
parable of the Seed Growing Secretly, Mark iv. 26-9, and in Q, in 
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that of the Leaven, Luke xiii. 20 f . Hence we need feel no difficulty 
in finding the same kind of formula at the head of parables pecu- 
liar to Matthew. 

There is also no evidence that the evangelist has prefixed the 
formula to a parable from Mark or Q when it was lacking in these 
sources. For example, the parable of the Sower lacks the intro- 
ductory formula both in Mark and Matthew. It might be suggested 
that the evangelist has added the formula in xxii. 1-14, but we 
have seen reasons for thinking that here two parables have been 
run together and that the formula was proper to the peculiar par- 
able. On the other side may be put the fact that, while only two 
parables in Mark and two in Q have this introductory formula, 
eight of the peculiar parables have it. But if this is taken to show 
that the formula is not original to the parables, then it must have 
been prefixed either by the editor or at an earlier stage in the tradi- 
tion. His treatment of Mark and Q suggests that the editor was 
conservative in these matters, which is in favour of his having 
found the formula already in the parables. This means that argu- 
ments from sense and subject-matter, to the effect that the formula 
has been on occasion intruded, need not involve the conclusion 
that the evangelist is responsible for the intrusion. 

Nor need the fact that peculiar parables with this formula now 
appear in a number of contexts weigh against the conclusion. The 
evangelist frequently rearranges the order of his material. For 
example, the element from Q in the Sermon on the Mount consists 
of two parts. One comes from the Sermon in Q but the other is 
drawn from quite different contexts in Q. Again, part of Mark 
xiii is transferred to a quite new context in Matt. x. 17-22. It is 
this fact that the Kingdom parables now appear scattered up and 
down a number of chapters that makes the retention of the initial 
formula the more striking. Had the evangelist created the intro- 
duction we should have expected him to produce one that linked 
the parable with its new context rather than one which suggested 
that it formerly belonged elsewhere. 

An examination of the context of the parables shows that they 
often owe their present position to the evangelist. He has both 
emphasized the connexion with the surrounding material in which 
he has placed the parable and done much to strengthen this con- 
nexion by adding such comments at the end of the story as ensure 
that the required interpretation will be made. To the parable of 
the Wise and Foolish Virgins he adds from Q the warning yprjyo- 
p€LT€ oSv, though the Wise Virgins slept equally with the Foolish. 

4913 D 
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In favour of the view that M contained a collection of parables 
may be urged the fact that in Mark iv we find a similar collec- 
tion. Grouping of like material seems a natural procedure, and the 
evangelist frequently observes it. Matt, v-vii and xiii, built round 
Mark iv, are examples of this. 

The phrasing of the introductory formula varies. At xiii. 31, 33, 
44) 45) 47) XX. I we have Ofioia iarlv rj ^acnXeia tQv ovpavojv ktX,, at 
xiii. 24, xviii. 23, xxii. 2 cifjLOKoSTj ri jSao-tAeta /crA., and at xxv. i 
ofjLoiwdijaeraL rj ^aaiXeua ktX. The second and third types occur only 
in Matthew and only with peculiar parables. They may well de- 
rive from M. The first type is much nearer to the introduction in 
Q at Luke xiii. 18, 20 than to the formula of Mark iv. 30, but we 
need not suppose that the Q formula has been intruded into pecu- 
liar parables which were without this kind of introduction at all. 
It is probable that in M as well as in Q and Mark the formula 
differed slightly from parable to parable and the evangelist has 
evolved two or three types of formula from this variety. 

From all these considerations two conclusions seem probable. 
One is that the parables of the Kingdom had their introductory 
formula before they were incorporated into the Gospel. The other 
is that they are not in their original context. 

These conclusions are further supported by the following argu- 
ments. In xiii. 47-50 the parable is older than the explanation 
attached. But while the introductory formula of the parable gives 
its theme as the Kingdom, the explanation treats it as a parable 
of judgement. Once the theme of judgement had been introduced 
the reference to the Kingdom would hardly be prefixed. Therefore 
the introductory formula must be earlier than the explanation. 
But the evangelist probably had the explanation before him already 
in writing. Therefore he must have had the introduction before him 
in writing as well. The same is true of the introductions and 
explanations of the Tares and the Marriage Feast, though here 
the interpretation, though it ignores the references to the King- 
dom, is not so inept. 

Nor need we feel that the introductory reference to the Kingdom 
is sometimes inappropriate. We must remember that the inap- 
propriateness often alleged against the formula is usually inappro- 
priateness to the context or explanation that is attached. In none 
of the peculiar parables is the formula markedly unsuitable, espe- 
cially when we recall the relatively loose connexion that is often 
found in Rabbinical parables. We may conclude that the King- 
dom parables probably formed a collection in M which was broken 
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Up and fitted into new contexts by the evangelist, who, however, 
retained the introductory formula. The fact that at xxii. 1-14 
a peculiar and a Q parable were run together suggests that the 
peculiar parable aJready existed in writing. 

It now remains to sum up the results of our investigation of the 
peculiar discourse material in the Gospel. First a list of the pas- 
sages belonging to this category must be given. Next it is desirable 
to repeat the arguments dealing with the nature of the source. 
Finally something must be said about the character of the con- 
tents. 

The passages from a peculiar source may be grouped as follows : 

(I) V. 21-4 (in part), 27 1 , 33-7, 38-41 (in part), 19 f., vi. 1-8, 
16-18. Here v. 23 f., 36 at least, vi. 7 f. are attached from 
other contexts. 

(II) The missionary charge, x. 5 f., 8 b, 16 b, 23, 24-5 a in part, 
25b, 4i(?). 

(III) Collection of parables : 

{a) Kingdom parables, xiii. 24-30, 36-52, xviii. 23-34, xx. 

1-15, xxii. 2, 11-14, XXV. i-io. 

(S) Others, xxi. 28-32, xxv. 31-45. 

(IV) Against religious leaders, xxiii, 2f., 5, 7b-io, 15-22, 24, 
26 (?), 27. 

(V) Fragments, v. 7-9 with possibly 4 and 10, 14, 16 f., vi. 34, 
vii. 6, 13 f. in part, 15, xi. 28-30, xii. 5 i, 7, 36 f., xv. 12 1, 
xviii. 10, 18-20, xix. 10-12. 

We have seen several reasons for thinking that the evangelist 
was using a written source for this material. There is, especially 
in section (I) above, evidence of structure. There is also evidence 
of conflation and of other forms of editing. The presence of stereo- 
t5^ed explanations of several parables and the fact that the 
material has often been handed down in a relatively unchanged 
form are in favour of a written tradition. 

About the nature of this written source there is one important 
question. Was it composed of discourse only, or did it contain 
narrative as weU? It may appear that by separating discourse 
from narrative we have prejudged the matter. In Chapter III, 
however, reasons will be advanced for thinking that the peculiar 
narrative material was first put into writing by the evangelist 
while the discourse was, as we have seen, probably already in 
writing. This at once indicates that the narrative did not come 
from the same source as the sa3dngs. This means that the written 
document M had no narrative material different from that in the 
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other sources. Mark, for example, has more narrative than dis- 
course and even Q has a certain narrative element. 

Connected with this feature of the source is its apparent weak- 
ness in connexion. In some sections a measure of continuity is 
provided by the structure, as in v. 17-vi. i8. But because of the 
lack of any links, narrative or otherwise, it is impossible to see 
the plan or formal character of the source as a whole. If the 
evangelist has not suppressed the links, it is hard to regard the 
document as being, in the main, anything but an assemblage of 
fragments. If the evangelist did suppress the links, it is equally 
hard to see why he created this lack of connexion and did not 
supply links from Mark or Q. 

The source consisted of at least 170 verses. This is smaller than 
Q, which musters not less than 200, and makes it the smallest of 
our documentary sources. In fact it may have been larger, for we 
know that the evangehst does abbreviate. On the other hand, he 
sometimes adds sentences of his own, so that when the possible 
omissions and possible additions are both taken into account the 
difference to our total may be small. 

These considerations of size, connexion, and lack of narrative 
suggest that M was a rudimentary document, more primitive in 
type if not in date than Mark or even Q. Its use and survival are 
explicable only by the fact that it contained material which had 
not been preserved in another source. Once this material had been 
incorporated in Matthew, M was bound to disappear. 

Beyond this, little can be said about our source. As we have no 
certain means of distinguishing in detail between the remains of 
M and the handiwork of the editor, any conjectures must rest on 
the most uncertain ground. For example, it would be hazardous 
to infer the attitude of M toward the Pharisees from the form in 
which some of its material appears in Matthew. We know that the 
evangelist did heighten the anti-Pharisaic tone of his sources, but 
we have no means of knowing what was originally said about the 
Pharisees in M, This uncertainty must for the same reason be 
extended to place, date, and authorship. 
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THE PECULIAR NARRATIVES 


Summary, The peculiar narratives are divided into five groups, the Nativity 
stories, the Petrine stories, the Passion and Resurrection stories, miscel- 
laneous items, and the quotations. Investigation of these groups, especially 
of their substance and contexts, reveals that they are late, with few traces of 
early oral tradition. Many of them have grown round Mark, they are in the 
evangelist's style, and seem to have been first put into writing by him. They 
cannot be accounted for on the documentary hypothesis and we have to 
look elsewhere for an explanation of them. 

B esides the document M there remain other peculiar ele- 
ments in Matthew, consisting of narrative and quotations 
from the Old Testament, We have now to discover in what form 
these elements found their way into the Gospel, bearing in mind 
as we do so the various theories advanced to explain this process, 
amongst which we must pay special attention to the view pro- 
pounded by Soltau and held with various modifications by others, 
for example by Bacon, that the evangelist used a document N 
which provided these sections. 

First we must sift out these elements and arrange them in 
groups of related material, a task much easier than the analysis 
of the discourses, from which the narrative elements can as a 
rule be easily kept distinct, though we shall find that one or 
two passages of discourses, such as xviii. 15-22, must be taken 
into account. The main sections that we have to treat are as 
follows : 

(a) The Nativity stories. 

(&) Petrine stories ; xiv. 28-31, xvi. 17-19, xvii. 24-7, with which 
we must take xviii. 15-22 ; cf. xv. 15. 

(c) Passion and Resurrection stories: xxvi. 52-4, xxvii. 3-10, 
19, 24f., 51-3, 62-6, xxviii. 2-4, 9-20. 

(d) Miscellaneous narratives: iii. 14 f., iv. 23, ix. 35, xv. 22-4, 
xvii. 6f., xxi. 10 f., 14-16. 

(e) Quotations. 

Smaller elements such as xvii. 13, xxvi. 25, 44, are so clearly 
editorial expansions of the Marcan story that there is no need to 
take further notice of them. 

As groups (&), (c), {d) require much the same kind of treatment, 
while groups (a), (e) have peculiar problems attached to them 
which complicate the investigation, it seems easiest for us to begin 
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with the three middle groups, leaving the two that remain for 

separate examination. 

The Petrine stories, with which we begin, have been frequently 
discussed, but as the present inquiry is into the sources and com- 
position of the Gospel, we have to ask ourselves primarily not 
what was the origin of the stories but in what form the writer of 
the Gospel found them, how much they owe to him, and how much 
to an already existing tradition. We must first notice xv. 15. In 
the source, Mark vii. 17, the disciples asked Jesus to explain the 
parable. In Matthew it is Peter who asks. The answer gives a 
ruling on clean and unclean, a matter on which, as we know from 
Acts, the Church had to spend anxious thought. In Mark vii. 21 f. 
there is a list of dispositions and deeds which make a man unclean. 
In Matt. XV. 19 this list is, apart from the first term StoAcytcr/^ot 
TTovrjpoL, reduced to a list of actionable offences and the disposi- 
tions are omitted. A principle of morals is thus converted into a 
precept of law. Peter*s association with legal rulings appears too 
in the other passages. We notice that the whole section can be 
derived only from Mark and no other source, written or oral, is 
required. 

In xviii, 15-22 there is a larger peculiar element. Verses 15, 21 f. 
have their parallel in Luke xvii. 3!. and probably come from Q. 
The following words which are absent from the Lucan parallel are 
characteristic of the editor, TrpocreXdeLv, Iws* as a preposition, rore, 
and probably vnayeiv, and K€pSaiv€Lv. Of the evangelist’s intro- 
duction of dialogue into his sources there is another example at 
xix. 18, compared with Mark x. 18. Verses 18-20 come from M 
with traces of the editor’s style. There remain 16 f . As they stand 
they clearly depend on ver. 15. The addition of a quotation from 
the Old Testament to the context is frequently made by the 
evangelist as at viii. 17, xxi. 4!., xxvii. 43. TrapaXaix^dveiv and 
are characteristic of his style. r^Xwvqs is common to him and 
M, while idviKos occurs twice in M passages. iKKXrjcrla occurs in the 
Gospels only at xvi. 18 and 'jrapaKomw in this sense appears here 
alone. This evidence suggests that either behind these verses there 
is another saying from M, or the evangelist has expanded the core 
from Q. Editorial expansion seems more likely, and if this is so 
we may be able to lay the peculiar element in ver. 15, iXiyx^^v 
fiera^v crov /cal avrov, to the same account. In any case, it is prob- 
able from the break in sequence after ver. 17 that w. 18-20 did 
not originally stand with 16 f. From these points we may argue 
that the whole passage can be accounted for on the assumption 
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that M and Q have provided the material which was then ex- 
panded. 

Besides two noteworthy features which occur at xv. 15, the 
introduction of Peter's name and the alteration of a rule for indi- 
vidual practice into a rule for Church discipline, there are two new 
features, in xviii. 15-22, the mention of the Church and the state- 
ment of authority. 

The passage xvi. 17-19 is similar to xviii. 15-22, but the charac- 
teristic features are made more explicit and at the same time more 
precise. The narrative context vv. 13-16, 20, is provided from Maxk 
viii. 27-30. The bulk of ver. 19 comes from M and reappears at 
xviii, 18. For the remainder of the verses we have no obvious 
sources. There are traces of the editor in the phrases 6 narrip iiov 
6 iv roLs ovpavots and Tfjs rcov oipavcov. It wiU also be 

recalled that the disjunction ov{k) . . . oAAa is introduced by the 
editor at xviii. 22. The words iirl ravTrj rfj nerpa olKohopLTjaoi fiov T?jV 
iKK^Yjalav resemble vii. 24, ooTts* cpKoSofjLrjaev avrov ttjv olKiav €m 
rfiv 'irirpav, a clause which is worded differently in the Lucan 
parallel. The earlier part of ver. 19 seems to be an echo of Isa. 
xxii. 22, part of which ran in Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmachus 
as follows: koX r^v xAcrSa oXkov AavelS im rov cSjxov avrov^ 
Some texts add aircp after Scoaw, The evangelist inserts Old Testa- 
ment allusions in his text in several places, for example iii. 4 (omit 
the phrase in Mark i. 6), iii. 16. TrvXai ^ov may also be an echo of 
Isa. xxxviii. 10, Wisd. xvi. 13, 3 Macc. v. 51. Finally, the state- 
ment in ver. 18, Kaydb 84 aroc X4ya) oTL av et Uerpos, may be a simple 
conversion into direct speech of the statement at Mark iii. 16, /cal 
iv49r}K€v ovopba Sipoyvi Ildrpov. Kayd) is introduced three times 
into Marcan contexts in Matthew. 

From this it is apparent that the evangelist may be responsible 
for the composition of the section, apart from the elements derived 
from the sources Mark and M. This suggestion is supported by the 
fact that the verses as they stand depend on the Marcan context ; 
they cannot be taken out of it and read as an isolated unit. Further, 
three of the four themes that appeared in xviii. 15-22 appear here 
also. Peter's name has no need to be introduced, as it is already 
in Mark's account. The statement of authority reappears and with 
it the mention of the Church. As the presence of these themes 
together in the other section is due to the editor, there is a pre- 
sumption that it is so. here. 

* Septuaginta, auctoritate Societatis Litterarum Gottingensis ediiwn, XIV, haias (ed. 
J. Zeigler), 199-200, or Swete, The Old Testament in Greek, iii. 139. 
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On the other hand, the possibility that he may have had an 
independent though unwritten tradition remains, and this possi- 
bility may be considered in several connexions. 

First, at John i. 41 f. we have a similar passage. Here Andrew’s 
announcement of Jesus as Messiah is followed by Jesus’ renaming 
SifjMv 6 viof 'Ibodwov as The confession and renaming occur 

in a different context and Andrew, not Peter, makes the confession. 
On the other hand, d vios 'Imdwov recalls ^apuavS. and the renaming 
takes place. 

Secondly, the Confession has been suspected of belonging origin- 
ally to the Resurrection stories. With that time John xx. 23, 
parallel to Matt. xvi. 19, is associated. It also adds point to the 
clause about the Gates of Hell and to the addition in ver. 16 of 
d vlos ro€ 9 eov rov ^wvros. We have an example of such a trans- 
ference of post-Resurrection material to the period of the Ministry- 
in Luke V. i-ii, where elements from John xxi have been con- 
flated with Mark i. 16-20. 

Thirdly, though it is the evangelist who associates Peter -with 
these various themes, he must have had some grounds for doing 
so and these groimds can lie only in the history of the early Church 
or of Jesus, that is, they belong to tradition. 

Beyond this the present inquiry need not go, as we have arrived 
at two conclusions relevant to our inquiry. First, there is no need 
to assume a special source for any of these sections, and, secondly, 
they may well have a basis in unwritten tradition though that 
basis cannot be clearly discerned. 

xiv. 28-31 likewise depends very much on its Marcan context. 
Much less, however, than x-vi. 17-19 does it yield to analysis, 
standing quite unparalleled in whole and part to the rest of the 
gospel material. Nor does it give other indications of its origin. 
The language of the section, however, furnishes several clues. It 
is noteworthy that Mark vi. 45-52, as always in Mark and regularly 
in Matthew in the verses derived from Mark, uses BaXaaaa, but in 
Matt. xiv. 28-g we have vSara. At -viii. 32 end, for Mark’s OdXaaaa, 
vSara is substituted and this use of vSara for ddXaaoa occurs no- 
where in Mark. KaTanovriCeaBai recurs at xviii. 6, being introduced 
into a Marcan context and Stord^eiv at xx-viu. 17 in a peculiar 
narrative. dAtyo'more, a word which occurs in Q once (vi. 30, Luke 
xii. 28), seems to have caught the evangelist’s fancy as he intrudes 
it twice into Marcan passages, viii. 26, xvi. 8, in all using it four 
times. KeXeustv does not occur in Mark. It is inserted at least three 
times into Marcan sections by the editor (xiv. 9, 19, xxvii. 58) and 
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occurs once elsewhere in a peculiar passage, xxvii. 64. But it is its 
absence from Marcan usage rather than its presence in Matthew 
that must be of interest. imXafjL^dv€cr 9 ac is found here only in 
Matthew and once at viii. 23 in Mark. It is frequently used in 
Luke and Acts. Kvpie acoaov appears also at viii. 25, where the 
editor writes the phrase into a passage from Mark. This use of 
Kupie is frequent in Matthew, but only once in Mark, vii. 28. The 
rest of the wording, though it is not peculiarly Matthean, is quite 
:haracteristic of the Gospel. This suggests either that the evange- 
list is the first to put the story into writing, or else that, if he had 
=L written source before him, he has completely rewritten it in his 
Dwn style. The way in which the story wholly depends on the 
Marcan context favours the former alternative. 

While there is a Buddhist parallel to the story, we cannot presume 
iependence of Matthew on it, though it may have been a common 
theme of the times, but we may find in Matthew a reflection of 
1 Resurrection story. At John xxi, 7 f. Peter e^oXev iavrov eU rriv 
^aXaacav. oi Se oAAot fxaB'rjral roi 'irXoiaplcp '^XOov, If welink this with 
the theme of Peter's fall and restoration we can see how our inci- 
ient developed as an allegory of these events. 

At first sight the one self-contained unit in this group is the 
story of the poll-tax in xvii. 24-7. A glance at the synopsis, how- 
ever, shows that from Mark ix. 33, Kal rjXdov els Ka^apvaovjj,. Kal ev 
rij oIkLo. yevopevos, have been derived xvii. 24, iXdovrcov avrojv els 
Ka(j>apvaoviJi, and 25, Kal iXdovra els rrjv olKiav. If we remove these 
phrases we have a coherent story, but it is remarkable how the 
Marcan element has been woven in. 

The section has traces of Matthean diction in irpoarrjXOov, ri col 
SoKct, KTjvcoVf apaye, dvoi^as, crar^pa, dvrL On the other hand, the 
peculiar element is larger, StSpax/xa, reXel, reXit], Trpoe^daaev, aXXo- 
rpicov, iXevdepoL, dyKLcrpov. Some of these words are required by 
the particular point at issue such as StSpa^/xa, reXel, and reXy] in 
this sense, dyKLcrpov, and perhaps dXXorpicDv and eXevdepoi, npoe- 
j>dac€u is not to be explained thus and oi PaaXets t^s yfjs^ is an 
uncommon phrase. Still, in view of the predominantly Matthean 
:haracter of the style, one or two such unusual expressions must 
aot be given too great weight. 

In substance the story is composite. Verses 24-6, whatever the 
5 xact meaning of the details, belong together, while ver. 27 intro- 
iuces a different motif, one common to the story-telling of anti- 
quity. The verse has also point in giving an answer, or rather two 

^ Ps. ii. 2 . Probably the evangelist is again echoing an Old Testament phrase. 
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answers, to a pressing question of the years a.d. 70-96: were 
Christian, like non-Christian, Jews liable to the poll-tax? Before 
A.D. 70 every male Jew above 19 years of age paid an half-shekel 
yearly to the temple (cf. Neh. x. 32, Exod. xxx. 11-16). It maybe 
that w. 24-6 originally had reference to this. After a.d. 70 this 
poll-tax was transferred to the temple of Jupiter Capitohnus and 
to such a state of affairs ver. 27 would refer. The legend on coins 
of Nerva, ‘fisci ludaici calumnia sublata’, shows that he abolished 
the tax. Apparently he exempted Christians also from the obliga- 
tion to the fiscus ludaicus. The fact that for the Rabbis at the 
begmning of the second century some details were uncertain indi- 
cates that the tax was obsolete at this date.' 

If we take w. 24-6 by themselves, they resemble the pronounce- 
ment stories of the older tradition. If they originally belonged to 
this class, they furnish probably the only example of a narrative 
in Matthew which is of an early type but does not derive from Q 
or Mark. We must not, however, forget the implications of xviii. 
21 f. Here a simple saying has been converted into this type of 
story by introducing the name of Peter and the elements of dialogue 
leading up to the pronouncement of xviii. 22. The same thing may 
well have happened at xvii. 24-6. A saying now irrecoverable may 
have been converted into a story by the introduction of the dia- 
logue with Peter. Whether the tax collectors are part of the original 
setting of the story or were added when Peter was introduced is 
uncertain. Next, to meet the situation after a.d. 70, ver. 27 was 
introduced, apt as it was in view of Peter’s occupation as fisher- 
man. Finally, the evangelist attached it to its present setting by 
using Mark ix. 33. 

In this story also, the introduction of Peter is associated with 
the giving of a ruling on a point at issue. The story did not reach 
its present form at one stage and does not seem to have been 
before the evangelist in writing. It owes something to him, but 
how much cannot be discovered. Whence the saying comes, which 
seems to be the core of the section, is quite tmknown. M is the 
least unhkely guess. 

It now remains to sum up the probabilities about the sections as 
a whole, bearing in mind as we do so these questions : how did the 
evangelist come by this material? and, in particular, did any of it 
come to him in writing otherwise than through Q or Mark? 


* For the Jewish evidence see Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament, i. 760- 
73, and, in general, An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, iv. 237-8, and for the Syrian coin- 
age, ibid. 211-23. 
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First, several of the sections show traces of compositeness and 
depend closely on their contexts. A variety of sources was used 
for xviii. 15-22 and xvi. 17-19, while xvii. 24-7 likewise divides into 
two parts. Only xiv. 28-31 refuses to be analysed in this way, but 
is completely dependent on its context, xvi. 17-19 has the samp 
dependence, and taken by themselves the two passages would be 
largely incomprehensible. 

Nor, apart from the prominence of Peter, do the sections have 
a common character as distinct from that of the Gospel as a whole. 
In all there are strong traces of the style of the evangelist, who 
seems to have written xiv. 28-31 entirely in his own words, xvi. 
17-19 and xvii. 24-7 show a slightly more individual phrasing, 
distinct from each other as weU as from the rest of the Gospel, and 
due in part to the technical terms of xvii. 24-7 and in part to the 
markedly Semitic expressions of xvi. 17-19. 

The appearance of two traditional themes of story-teUing in 
xiv. 28-31 and xvii. 27 is interesting, but does not by itself answer 
our question, though it suggests that in their final form the narra- 
tives are late and were open to a variety of influences in their 
growth. 

Another group of themes points the same way. In xviii. 15-22 
and xvi. 17-19 Peter and the Church, authority and discipline 
appear as conjoined themes. In xv. 15 and xvii. 24-7 decisions are 
given to Peter on particular issues, imcleanness, and the poll-tax. 
One we know was a matter of dispute in the early Church and it is 
hard to see how the other could have failed to be so. Quite apart 
from their bearing on the significance of Peter for the evangelist 
and the community in which he wrote his Gospel, the relevance of 
the material to the life of the Church in a.d. 70-100 suggests, when 
it is taken together with the other evidence, that the incidents in 
their present forms and coimexions are late. 

Further, two of the stories seem to echo events in Peter’s life, 
especially his denial, his confession, and his restoration after the 
Resurrection. It is remarkable in view of this that, while Luke 
xxiv. 34, John xxi. iff., i Cor. xv. 5 all mention appearances to 
Peter, Matthew on the contrary omits the one place in Mark, xvi. 7 
(cf. Matt, xxviii. 7), where Peter is mentioned in the Resurrection 
story. It must, however, be frankly recognized that, though sug- 
gestions of this kind may bear the speciousness of probability, 
they are patent conjectures, and in our ignorance point to no 
definite conclusions. 

These considerations seem to give us the answer to one part of 
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our question. The evangelist did not take the Petrine sections 
from a written source. They are of various derivation and, while 
elements are taken from our documents Mark, Q, and M, much is 
owed to construction and invention, so that we suspect from their 
shadows the influence of events whose substance we cannot appre- 
hend. Here and there, too, an oral tradition may have left traces. 
It is in some ways a difficult conclusion, as it does not show us how 
the narrative grew, but the difficulty must be held back for later 
treatment. 

Next come the stories of the Passion and the Resurrection. 
Apart from xxvi. 25, of which the chief importance is that it shows 
how the Marcan narrative can be supplemented by the invention 
of further details which depend upon it, the first peculiar section 
is xxvi. 52-4. The vocabulary of the passage accords with that of 
the Gospel as a whole. wn-oarpi<}>eiv occurs here only, in the New 
Testament, with this sense; with other meanings it appears at 
V. 42, Luke xxiii. 14, Acts iii. 26, Rom. xi. 26, thrice in the Pastorals, 
and at Heb. xii. 25. tottos is very frequent but it is nowhere else 
used quite like this, irapiordvai, in this sense appears at Luke ii. 22 
and thrice in Acts. It occurs six times in Mark, but not with this 
meaning. Xeyicnv is here only in Matthew. It appears at Mark v. 9, 
15 and from Mark at Luke viii. 30, but nowhere else in the New 
Testament. The rest of the vocabulary is characteristic of Matthew 
but not peculiar to him. 

Whence w. 52 f. are derived is uncertain. There is the substan- 
tial parallel of John xviii. ii, jSoAe r^v fiAxo-^po-v els Tr/v d^Krfv, which, 
however, is linguistically so differently worded that no literary 
relation can be inferred. The second half of ver. 52 may well incor- 
porate an independent sajing. The origin of ver. 53 is obscure. 
The thought is probably on the lines of Mark xi. 20-5. Verse 54 
takes up the refrain of Mark xiv. 49 and provides a hint for the 
reason of the addition. It was intended to explain why Jesus did 
not encourage the resistance of the disciples. The addition argues 
that the ground for submission was not impotence but the fulfil- 
ment of Scripture and the refusal to meet force with its like. With- 
out the Marcan passage which it is intended to explain, the addition 
is meaningless. The partial resemblance to John may be due to the 
fact that both evangelists felt this need for an explanation. Other- 
wise, apart from 52b, which may come from M, there is no need to 
assume a written soiuce for any of the material. 

xxvii. 3-10 has a more complicated history behind it. Its phras- 
ing is as markedly that of the editor as is that of xiv. 28-31, psTa- 
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IxeKeaQax, cnpi^eiv (though it is only here in this sense), apyvpta 
(meaning silver coins), the phrase dpxiepets koI irpea^vrepoi, dd^os 
or SiKotoff, whichever be read, atfia, in a derived sense, av oifrr], 
ptirreiv, dvaxoipelv, eirel, ievos, 17 crqpiepov, ecus as a preposition, rore, 
the whole of 9 a, avfx^ovXiov Xapfidvetv, aU these expressions are 
characteristic of the Matthean style. The following are exceptional 
in the Gospel : rrpds riptSis, dmjyiaro, Ti/iTj, /eepafiedg, and ra<jyq^ but 
all except the first are required by the subject-matter of the story. 
From these facts we may argue that the style convincingly points to 
the evangelist as responsible for putting the story into written form. 

The purpose of the tale is clear. The audience of the gospel 
story as it is told in Mark would want to know what happened to 
Judas. The addition in Matthew sets out to satisfy this curiosity 
and presupposes the Marcan story of the betrayal, but presupposes 
it as something requiring a sequel. The treachery could not be 
merely related and thereafter ignored. It had to be made dear 
that Judas, after his villainy, did not continue unaffected by it. To 
dispel this silence the story of his repentance and unhappy end 
was attached. 

It was not, however, invented out of nothing, but was based on 
an assortment of materials. These may be divided into two. The 
first division will contain elements common to Matthew and Acts 
i. 18-20 and the second the quotation from Zech. xi. 12 f. 

There are several differences between the account in Acts and 
that in our Gospel. In Matthew, Judas hangs himself and the high 
priests buy the field, but in Acts it is he who buys the field and he 
dies from disease. On the other hand, there are remarkable agree- 
ments. In both stories Judas does come to an untimely end, the 
field is called .‘the field of blood', and it is bought with the money 
of betrayal. This suggests that there is a tradition of some age 
behind the two stories, vague in detail though that tradition may 
be. The name dypds atp,aTos, with its Aramaic equivalent dffeASa- 
pAx, derives from a Semitic source.^ In this connexion the use of 
Kop^avav with its implication of a reference to an Hebrew text of 
Zech. xi. 12 f., differing from the LXX and M.T., is noteworthy. 
The independence of other versions shown in the quotation in 
ver. 9 f . likewise favours independent recourse to a peculiar Hebrew 
original.^ These facts imply that the tradition behind our story 
goes back to a Semitic original. 

* occurs six times in Matthew, but in none of the other Gospels nor in Acts. 

® On Koppavav cf. Strack-Billerbeck, i, ad. loc., and Klostermann, Markiisevangelium^, on 
Mark vii. ii. ® This point is developed in the section on quotations. 
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While the story appears, though in a somewhat different form, 
in Acts, without the quotation or any trace of it, the quotation 
from Zechariah has contributed something to the story as it stands 
in Matthew. The influence of the quotation is also apparent at 
xxvi. 15. In view of the fact, to be investigated later, that the 
evangeHst used the LXX for his quotations, the presence of a 
quotation here which is independent both of the LXX and the 
M.T. suggests that it is due not to the evangelist but to an earlier 
source. On the other hand, the presence of Kop^avav in ver. 6 sug- 
gests two independent uses of the same text in Zechariah. 

The history of the passage may be reconstructed somewhat as 
follows: the need felt for a sequel to the Marcan story of the be- 
trayal was met by the tradition which connected Judas’s death 
with the field of blood, purchased by the betrayal money, a tradi- 
tion which came into being against a Semitic background and 
existed in two forms, one appearing in the Acts and the other in 
Matthew, where the variety of forms was in part due to the fact 
that the story was not at this stage fixed in writing ; to explain the 
story as it appeared in the tradition behind Matthew, two refer- 
ences were made to Zech. xi. 12 f., of which the earlier dealt with 
Judas putting the money into the treasury and the later with the 
purchase of the potters’ field. Finally, the evangelist wrote the 
story down with -fee quotation from Zechariah in its peculiar form. 
The conclusion, then, is that while the story has a complicated 
history which rests on an early tradition, the evangelist did not 
derive it from a written source. 

xxvii. 19, 24 f. may be taken together as they seem to have a 
common purpose, the explanation of the parts played by Pilate 
and the Jews in the trial. Mark’s accovmt might prompt the ques- 
tion : why was Pilate loath to condemn Jesus? Unlike Luke, who 
creates out of Pilate’s reluctance one of several testimonies to 
Jesus’ innocence, Matthew assigns the dream as the reason for his 
course of action. This is followed by Pilate’s formal denial of 
responsibility and its assumption by the whole Jewish people. 

Though the style is not perhaps quite so markedly Matthean as 
is that of xxvii. 3-10, it shows a similar character, crqiiepov, kot 
ovap, <i<f)€Xelv, direvavTi (this seems the better reading), dd&os, atpa, 
ipeZs oijteade, Xaos, all are proper to the evangelist’s style. and 
direvafiaro {vCirreiv is at vi. 17, xv. 2) are not found elsewhere in the 
Gospel but are due to the requirements of the subject-matter. 
On the whole, the language seems to point to the passage being 
written up by the editor of the Gospel. 
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WHle, according to Origen, the hand-washing was not a Roman 
custom, there are Jewish parallels, which however tell us nothing 
of the origin of the story. If ver. 25 has the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem in view, which seems probable, the development of the tradi- 
tion would belong to the period after a.d. 70. The dependence on 
the Marcan narrative and the strong traces of Matthean style, 
together with the motivation of the incident, would all support 
the suggestion that the passage is secondary. It may be that in 
ver. 25 to the question : how were the Jews punished for their part 
in the condemnation? the answer is hinted at, that they paid the 
penalty in a.d. 70. 

In w. 5T-4 the increased number of portents, by heightening 
the effect, are made to explain the centurion’s confession. Though 
the addition depends on Mark, it gives quite a different turn to the 
corurse of events. In Mark the death of Jesus moved the centurion 
to his confession; in Matthew it is the accompanying portents 
that effect this. Apparently it was felt that some more impressive 
explanation of the comment was needed than the mere death itself. 
The phrase /lerd Trjv eyepaw airov is difficult on this interpretation. 
It seems probable that the openings of the tombs and the appear- 
ances of the dead were originally associated with the Resurrection 
stories and only later transferred to this place. A similar looseness 
of connexion may be seen at xxi. 10-17. 

The style is of a piece with that of the other additions. Though 
eyetpeiv occurs several times with like meaning, and seems to be 
preferred by the evangelist to avicndvcu, eyepms is found oidy here 
in the New Testament. ep,<f>avl^eiv and, in this sense, dyios, are 
used only here in Matthew, aeiapjos and (reiW are favourite words 
with the editor, as is also dvotyeiv. Koip-Ev appears again at xxviii. 
13 and ayia noXis is at iv. 5 also. Little can be made of the frequency 
of Trerpa and cr<3p.a. 

The increase of the marvellous, and the obvious development 
of the story from Mark, suggest that this passage too is secondary, 
and the style does not prevent the conclusion that it was first 
written down when it was incorporated in the Gospel. 

Wjth xxvii. 62-6 we have the first of the mcidents that group 
themselves round the tomb and the Resurrection. The theme is 
taken up m xxviii. 2-4, ri-is. These narratives clearly presuppose 
the story of the Resurrection from the tomb but do not so clearly 
depend upon the Marcan form of the story as do most of the inci- 
dents already noticed. On the other hand, the motivation is expli- 
cit. It is apologetic and seeks to rebut Jewish attempts to discredit 
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the story of the Empty Tomb and, with it, of the Resurrection. 
It may be noted that the three stories cohere and seem to answer 
a series of questions. Did the Jews, forewarned by Jesus, take any 
precautions? Why did the precautions fail? How did the Jews 
circumvent the evidence of the guard? At xxviii. 2-4 the evan- 
gelist gives vent to his liking for the supernatural. 

In xxvii. 62-6 some expressions are peculiar, such as iTravpiov, 
TrXdvog, TrXdvr}, a<f)payi^eLVj KOVcrrajSta, da<j>aXL^€iv, 7rapa(rKaj'q,^ but are 
almost all required by the substance of the passage. On the other 
hand, ovvdyecvj dpx^^pets /cat ^apiadtoL, papivijaKecrdaL, ^rjv, /lera rpei£ 
TjpipaSt K€Xev€LVy oSv, rdu^os, Icos*, KXiiTTeLv, Aaos*, and 

TTopeveadat, are all paralleled in other parts of the Gospel and seem 
to be characteristic. 

In xxviii. 2-4 the following do not recur in the Gospel : dmicuXULv 
(this seems to be derived from Mark xvi. 3), etSea, and while 
these words belong to the evangelist’s vocabulary : l8ov, creicrfLos, 
ayy^Xos tcvplov, /carajSatvctv, i'rrdvcD, evSvpa, Aev/coj, and TTjpetv, In 
xxviii. 11-15, the language is still strongly Matthean: mpev^adai, 
ISov, dirayyiXXeLv, rd yevopLeua, cruvdyeLV, avfjL^ovXiov Aajo-jSavetv, wkt 6$, 
KX€7Tr€iv, KOLfidadai, rjydp^cjv, Tret^ctv, dpyvpta, 8ta^/.ttjetv, irapd with 

the dative, pexpl rr}^ crqpLepov. dpApipAfog occurs only here and in 
I Cor. vii. 32 in the New Testament. 

The indications of style, the obviously apologetic purpose of the 
passages, and the enlargement of the marvellous in xxviii. 2-4, 
together favour a late date for the narratives, and suggest that the 
evangelist was the first to put them into writing. 

From xxviii. 9 onward Matthew is without the guidance of 
Mark’s narrative, ending as this does at xvi. 8, and the two sec- 
tions xxviii. pf., 16-20 are the evangelist’s attempt to fill the gap. 
This statement presumes several points that have been disputed. 
It has been suggested that the editor of Matthew had a form of the 
Gospel according to St. Mark which still had the original ending, 
and that traces of this original ending are to be found in Matt, 
xxviii. 9-20. Here, however, it is assumed that, until later the 
longer ending xvi. 9-20 or the shorter ending was attached, the 
Gospel as known to the Church always ended at xvi. 8 and that 
this was the form of the Gospel used in producing Matthew, 

The style both of xxviii, 9f, and of xxviii, 16-20 is quite 
Matthean. In xxviii. 9!. the following expressions are favoured 
by the evangelist: tSou, irpocicuveZv, r6r€f Trpocr- 

ipx^cdac, aTTOiyydXXeLv, d'n‘ 4 px€(T 9 at,, e/cet, and in xxviii. 16—20 these : 

^ Probably from Mark xv. 42. 
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mpeiieGdau,, oS, npocncwelv, Siora^eiv, ovpavos Kal yij, paOTjreveiv, 
edvos, TTjpetv, evreXXeadai, ecus, cwyreXeia rov atoivos. This evidence 
is strongly in favour of the view that the two sections were written 
by the evangelist and not derived from an earlier written document 
such as a lost ending of Mark. 

Compared with the accounts in Luke and John and the tradi- 
tions implied by i Cor. xv. 3-7, the materials available for the 
evangelist in his attempt to fill the gap at the end of Mark were 
poor in the extreme. The incident in ver. 9! is unparalleled in 
the other Gospels. The substance of ver. 9 is largely conventional 
and ver. 10 is made up from the angel’s speech, especially ver. 5 and 
ver. 7. It is clear that the tradition of an appearance to the women 
came to the evangelist in a vague form, meagre in detail. Together 
with the addition at the end of ver. 8 it may be due to the desire 
to do away with the silence with which Mark ends. 

The appearance to the eleven in Galilee is related in a much 
fuller form. A Galilean appearance is implied by Mark, and John 
xxi recounts one. Verse 16 refers the disciples to the command 
implied in Mark xiv. 28, xvi. 7 (cf. Matt. xxvi. 32, xxviii. 7). to 
opos, however, creates a difficulty, and there is no passage in the 
Gospel with which it can be connected. In ver. 17 ol 8^ eSioraaav 
may echo the incident which appears in John as the story of 
Doubting Thomas. The speech of w. 18-20 is suspect in its .phras- 
ing and its threefold baptismal formula. The earlier formula seems 
to have been els to Svopa rov tcvplov ’/ijcotJ, Acts xix. 5 (cf. 
I Cor. i. 13). On the other hand, in both Luke and John there 
are sayings commissioning the disciples, among the Resurrection 
stories, cf. Luke xxiv. 47-9, John xx. 21-3, xxi. 15 ff.. Acts i. 8. In 
this way it may be admitted that there is probably an element of 
tradition behind the story in the assertion of an appearance in 
Galilee and a formal commission of the disciples, but this element 
reached the evangelist in an inexact and unwritten form which he 
has recorded in his own phrasing. 

To sum up, it may be said that the additional Passion and Resur- 
rection incidents, far from deriving from an independent and 
continuous narrative, seem to have been written down by the 
evangelist with but occasional contacts with reaUy old tradition, 
and that very broken down and vague in outline. The poverty of 
independent material is shown most clearly as soon as the Marcan 
account ends and the evangelist is left to other sources. Some 
small independent elements are to be found in the story of Judas, 
the saying, xxvi. 52, and the appearance in Galilee in xxviii. 16-20. 
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The Jewish character of the additions, the apologetic motive, 
the inclination to the marvellous, together with the frequent de- 
pendence on Mark, are their main characteristics. These charac- 
teristics, together with their strongly Matthean style, seem to put 
out of court the possibility that a written source was used. 

Next the miscellaneous items AviU be treated. Here the same 
criteria will be applied, importance being given to questions of 
style, relation to the Marcan context, and motivation. Of course 
it is impossible to expect a thread of narrative continuity xmiting 
the various passages. 

The first is iii. 14 f. Sta/ewAwetv and the participle nperrov occur 
only here in the Gospels, while xP^Cav exeiv, TrXqpow, SiKaio- 
ffdpT}^ Tore are Matthean, The story requires the Marcan con- 
text and seems to be due to the fact that the Baptism proved a 
difficulty to later reflection. Why had Jesus to be baptized? did 
his baptism imply sin? did it point to his inferiority to John? 
The passage quoted by Jerome from the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews suggests that the second question was a real problem to 
Christians. The phrase irAijpwaat Trauav SiKcuoorvvrjv answers both 
it and the first question. Verse 14 meets the third with a clear 
denial of such a possibility. These considerations point to the 
probability, supported also by the contextual dependence on 
Mark, that the story is secondary, arising out of reflections on and 
criticisms of the Marcan record. This conclusion militates against 
the verses being available in writing for the editor of the Gospels. 

The next two sections may be briefly dismissed, iv. 13-16 con- 
sists mainly in the quotation from Isa. ix. if. and a prose intro- 
duction. In the form Na^apd occurring also at Luke iv. 16 only, 
has been seen a reminiscence of Q. iv. 23-5 is made up largely of 
stock phrases from Mark i. 34, 39, iii. yf., 10, vi. 54!, and need not 
be further considered. 

In XV. 22-4 we have an expansion of the Marcan story vii. 24-30. 
Verse 22 depends on Mark x. 48 as well as Mark vii. 25. Verse 24 
uses the sa 37 ing recorded at x. 6 also, and may well be derived from 
M. The language shows features paralleled elsewhere in Matthew, 
TO opia, SaiiMvi^eo'Scu, 7rpoaepxe<^S(M, drroXueiv. The compwjsite nature 
of the passage, together with the obvious dependence on Mark, 
shows that it is not derived from a written source other than Mark 
and M. Verse 23, the substance of which, as distinct from the 
wording, may depend on the story of Blind Bartimeus, Mark x. 
46-52, is probably the free composition of the evangelist. The 
motivation of the passage is obscure. 
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The addition at xvii. 6f. has a Matthean vocabulary, a<f> 68 pa, 
TTpoaipx^cdai, (f>o^€La6aL, iyeipeiv, while ttltttgiv iirl ro 7rp6aa>TTOv 
recurs at xxvi. 39. It, too, depends on the Marcan narrative. 
Apparently it was thought that in Mark the disciples did not 
react suitably to the voice, and this addition was made to remedy 
the defect. 

Mark xi. ii, 15-19 is clearly the basis for Matt. xxi. 10-17, 
ver. 10 f. in the main and 14-16 are derived from elsewhere. Their 
style is Matthean : mXcs is much commoner in Matthew than in 
Mark, while aeUiv, the plural of oxXo^, 7 rpo<l>'qTr]s are all in the Mat- 
thean style. TTpocripx^ordaij depamevew, vaL (it should be omitted at 
Mark vii. 18), ovSeVorc are likewise Matthean expressions, though 
davpidaios occurs here only in the New Testament. Verses 10 f. 
describe the reaction of the city as a whole to the Triumphal Entry. 
Verses 14-17 recount that of high priests and scribes, without re- 
ferring to the cleansing of the Temple. This suggests that these 
two sections were at one time continuous and belonged to this con- 
text before Mark xi. 15-19 was transferred to its present position 
at Matt. xxi. 12 and split them up. While it is clear that the addi- 
tional material, dependent on the Marcan narrative and written 
up in the Matthean style, does not derive from another written 
document, the disorder caused by the intrusion of xxi. 12 f. shows 
that the comments had a history before their appearance in writing 
in the Gospel. Of the parallel to Luke xix. 39!., remote and for- 
tuitous as it is, nothing can be made. 

This examination of the miscellaneous items has made these 
points clear. Apart from the lack of a common thread to join them, 
the sections depend severally on the Marcan context to be intelli- 
gible. The motivation, in the main, issues from reflections on this 
Marcan narrative. Apart from borrowings from Mark, Q, or M, 
the passages are in the evangelist’s style. These facts, taken to- 
gether, seem to make the h3T)othesis of a written source impossible. 

The Birth stories differ from the sections already examined in 
two ways: they are independent of our three main sources, and 
they constitute a large stretch of continuous narrative. Accord- 
ingly it is here, if anywhere, that we may expect to find traces of 
an independent written source. The independent character of the 
narrative also deprives us of one criterion, the relation of the 
sections under examination to the context, be it Marcan or from 
M or Q. The criteria of vocabulary and style, of motivation and 
substantial analysis still remain to us. 

Another test is applicable here, that of the quotations. They 
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wifl be investigated later, but the following conclusions drawn 
from that investigation will be presupposed. Where a quotation 
does not conform to the LXX, it is probable that it was not first 
provided by the evangelist : where, however, it is according to the 
LXX, the question remains open, it being possible that the quota- 
tion was supplied either by the evangelist or at an earlier date. 

The genealogy provides little in the way of linguistic evidence. 
Only yeved and Xeyo/Mevos are distinctive of the style of the Gospel 
as a whole. Nothing can be made of yewdv. jSijSAos is rare in the 
New Testament and does not recur in Matthew. [ierotKeala occurs 
only in this section, though the verb appears at Acts vii. 4, 23. 
yevems appears at i. i, 18, Luke i. 14, and twice in James. The 
genealogy depends on the LXX as far as ’A^lov 8 . Thence onward 
the source is unknown. The schematic arrangement is typical of 
the evangeKst. The purpose behind the list is to demonstrate the 
Jewish and Davidic descent of the Christ, a theme which reappears 
in the Gospel. The textual variations in ver. 16 affect our inquiry 
little. If we take the reading of Syr. Sin. (cf. Arm., Aphraates, 
Dionysius bar Salibi) , the text conflicts with the assertion of Mary’s 
virginity : if we follow the normal text, the genealogy is but loosely 
related to Jesus. It was probably the intention of the evangelist 
to have it both ways by maintaining both Mary’s virginity and 
by advancing the genealogy as proof of his Jewish and Davidic 
descent. That the genealogy is to be understood only in an 
artificial sense is shown by the omission of three generations in 
ver. 8 and four in ver. ii. Again the names of w. 12-15 ^6 too 
few for the period of time involved. 

From these considerations it is clear that there is no difficulty 
in assigning the genealogy to the editor. To this the names of un- 
known origin in w. 13-15 provide no objection. Whencesoever we 
derive them their ultimate source remains a problem. The refer- 
ences to Tamar, Rahab, Bathshebamayreflect Jewish controversy.* 

In w. 18-25 style can be more easily tested. The following 
expressions are Matthean : ovtws, with the aorist subjunctive, 
deXeiv, evSvjjteiadai, ISov, ayyeAoy KVpLov, kot ovap, <f>aa>€a6ai, ^OjSei- 
adai, •TrapaXap.^dveiv (only here in this sense), rovro Sk oXovyeyovev 
(at xxvi. 56), tva nhjpcDdfj, ews, and eyeipew. There are several 
unusual words : panjcrreveiv, crwepxecrSai, 8ei,ypaTi^eiv,Xddpa, pedepp-rj- 
veveffdai, and in this sense yivcoctKeiv. They are mainly due to the 
requirements of the narrative and it may be said that the section 
as a whole bears the stamp of the evangelist’s manner. 

^ Cf. Box, St, Matthew (Century Bible), 71 ff. 
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The quotations supply some evidence, i. 23 is from the LXX of 
Isa. vii. 14, but the fact that it occurs also at Luke i. 31 probably 
shows that it had already become traditional in this connexion. 
This prevents us from inferring that in this place the use of the 
LXX is an indication of the evangelist's activity. At ver. 21 we 
have a quotation from Ps. cxxx. 8, which however does not accord 
exactly with either LXX or M.T. The LXX runs Kal airos Aurpci- 
aeratrov ^laparjX eK Traccov rcov dvofjbicov avrov, while the Hebrew may 
be translated 'and he shall redeem Israel from all his iniquities'. 
The points of difference both from M.T. and LXX are 'his people' 
for 'Israel' and the omission of 'all'. This means, according to our 
principle, that the quotation is older than the evangelist. It further 
indicates a knowledge of the meaning of Jesus in Hebrew, thus 
implying a Semitic background. The quotations, then, suggest 
that there is an element in the story definitely older than the 
evangelist. 

This conclusion is supported by the motivation. While the story 
presumes the virginity of Mary, its main purpose is to answer the 
question 'Why, if this were so, did Joseph not divorce his wife?' 
It was a point that was bound to be raised in controversy and the 
apologetic motive in the Gospel has already been noted. But this 
very fact of controversy implies that the virginity of Mary was 
already part of the Christian story, a conclusion that is also sup- 
ported by the independent agreement of Luke in this assertion. In 
this way we may assume that on the basis of the tradition of the 
Virgin Conception and the quotations, the evangelist wrote up the 
story as we have it in view of the controversies of his day. It is 
noteworthy that the details and the point of the apologetic require 
a Jewish background. 

In the stories of chapter ii, which hang closely together, the 
style betrays the evangelist: dvaroXal, Trapaytveadat, npoaKwelv, 
crvvdy€Lv, AaoV, especially in dependence on words like dpxi^pets Kal 

ypapfiareis, /coAetv, (j>aLV€adai, iripmeiv, TropeueaSat, i^erd^eiv, evpC- 
aK€Lv, aTTayyeXXeLV, imvco, G<f>6hpa, TrcVrecv, 7Tpoa(f)€p€LP, 

Xpv<fos, Std ohov^ dvaxcop€LV, dvoty€cv, drjaavpos, dyyeAos* KvpcoVf iyei-- 
p€LV, 7rapaAa/xj8dv€tv, vvktos, cfcet, ecos dv, rdre, reXevrdv, ^o^eladai, 
rd pipr], KaroiK^iv, and, of course, the formulae of quotation.^ On 
the other hand, there are some peculiar elements : mjvddvecjOai, the 
formula of ii. 5, d/cptjSow, dfcptjScDs', hrdv^ T€X€vrrj, dvpovadai, dvaipeiv, 

^ ‘jraXs does not occur in Mark. It appears in Matthew 7 (8) times. At xvii. 18 in the sense 
of ‘child* it is inserted in a Marcan passage; in the plural, meaning ‘children*, it occurs at 
xxi. 15, a peculiar section, which seems to have been put into writing by the evangelist. 
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Sierqs, AijSovo?, afwpva, ■xp^parL^ew, dvaKapirreiv. Some of these 
expressions are required by the subject-matter and the few that 
remain are quite outweighed by the general similarity with the 
style of the editor. With this agree the occasional imitations of 
the LXX in Irjretv rqv tjsvxfy’, dm Sierovs Kai Kararripia, BvpavaBoA, 
and dvaipttv. 

On the other hand, the quotations at w. 6, 15, 18, 23 are inde- 
pendent both of LXX and M.T., that at ver. 23 being indeed quite 
untraceable and none of the suggestions about its origin being con- 
vincing.* As the evangelist consistently uses the LXX, these quota- 
tions cannot come from him, but must derive from an older stage 
in the story. The incidents also echo' various Old Testament 
themes, the birth of Moses and his flight from Eg3q)t, the flight of 
Jeroboam to Egypt, and the allusions to the East and the Star in 
Num. xxiii, xxiv. These echoes show a knowledge of the LXX and 
so perhaps are not as old as the explicit quotations, at least in the 
form in which they are recorded. There are also contacts with 
Targum and Midrash which must belong to a Semitic backgroimd 
earlier than the evangelist. 

It is noticeable that chapter ii provides no real Birth story. This 
event is dealt with almost as an aside in a genitive absolute phrase, 
while the story of the Magi with the succeeding incidents takes the 
stage. This importation provides an answer to the question: if 
Jesus, commonly associated with Nazareth, really belonged to 
Bethlehem, how came he to spend by far the greatest part of his 
life at Nazareth? The background for such a cavil is implied in 
J ohn i. 46, vii. 52. Some of the details in the story seem also intended 
to answer the question, typical of the time : what reactions had the 
birth in the natural world? Yet the conclusion cannot be escaped 
that the centre of interest in the chapter had shifted and all that 
was required by the oldest form of the story can be recovered from 
w. I and 23 with perhaps the quotation in ver. 6. 

A comparison of the Nativity stories in Luke and Matthew re- 
veals the following four common elements : {a) the Davidic descent 
of Jesus, (b) the virgin conception, (c) the birth at Bethlehem, 
{d) the up'bringing at Nazareth. Both accounts show a tendency 
to associate these elements with Old Testament quotations, for 
example Luke i. 31, Matt. i. 23 with Isa. vii. 14 and possibly Luke i. 
77, Matt. i. 21 with Ps. cxxx. 8. Such was the basis of tradition, 
but when it reached the evangelist it was already much enlarged, 
his main concern being to reduce what he received to writing. "We 

* Klosteimann, iq ad loc.; E,T, lii. 410-12. 
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may accordingly presume that while the evangelist used only oral 
tradition for the first two chapters of the Gospel, himself suppl3dng 
the language and style with some of the details, the main lines 
of the stories and the quotations were already fixed when he took 
them in hand. Such a view seems to meet the requirements of the 
facts. As the chapters are in the evangelist’s style we may infer 
that the evangelist had no written documents before him when 
he recorded the story, and with this inference the other charac- 
teristics of the narratives would not conflict. 

The question why the later evangelists, the author of St. Mat- 
thew included, were not content to begin their Gospels at the same 
point as St. Mark chose, is one which only in part concerns our 
inquiry. The answer, as far as it belongs here, takes us into con- 
ceptions fundamental to the Gospel as a literary form. The early 
Church looked on certain events in the life of Jesus Christ as car- 
dinal to the redemption of man. It fell to St. Mark to be the first 
to group these events together in a single written document, under 
this theological principle. In the main, the evangelists abode by 
the selection and the emphasis which that Gk)spel gives. The two 
principal changes, the addition of the Birth stories and the con- 
tinuation of the Resurrection account, must have been due to a 
feeling in the early Church that these narratives were relevant to 
an adequate portrayal of the redemptive acts of the incarnate life. 
This explanation would accord with the fact that the evangelist 
seems to have found the bulk of his material already existing in 
the tradition. 

Before we treat the quotations in the Gospel, we may sum up 
our conclusions about the four groups of material already examined. 
Traces of the evangelist's style have been marked. V^ere it was 
available Mark provided the skeleton on to which the various addi- 
tions were built. There is a noticeable increase of the legendary 
and the marvellous. Apologetic and other motives of late date 
appear. Several examples enable us to see the various stages of 
construction in the development of the peculiar elements. AU 
these facts taken together point to the conclusion that for this 
additional matter the editor had no written source before him. On 
the other hand, occasionally in the course of the Gospel and in 
chapters i-ii to a larger extent than elsewhere we can find traces 
of elements of tradition which must have been available to the 
evangelist apart from his written sources. This opinion, of course, 
leaves unsatisfied the desire to know how these traditions came to 
him and how much they owe to his rehandling. 
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The quotations differ from the other categories of material in 
that their ultimate source is known to us, to wit, the Old Testa- 
ment. Our aim is to discover if they came to the evangelist in 
particular written form or not. To do this we must first consider 
the Greek forms in which the Old Testament would be available. 
We still have enough evidence before us to show that, at least for 
some books, more than one Greek translation was known. The 
Psalm of Habakkuk exists in two versions. Besides the LXX we 
have traces of another pre-Theodotionic translation of Daniel, 
I Esdras and the fragment in Const. Apost. ii. 22-3 which contains 
the Prayer of Manasseh are obviously the remains of a version 
of 'Chronicles and Ezra-Nehemiah independent of and probably 
older than our present version. Recently there have come to light 
papyrus fragments of the Pentateuch which differ considerably 
from the ordinary LXX. Pseudo-Aristeas knew of an earlier trans- 
lation besides that which he commended ( § § 30, 314). In addition 
there are remains of a Samaritan Greek version of the Pentateuch. 
Nor does variety cease when we turn to the LXX itself. The quota- 
tions in the New Testament and second-century writings often go 
their own way. Already the text of Alexandrinus, or something 
very like it, was before the writer To the Hebrews. The Lucianic 
recension contains old elements and the Chester Beatty pap37ri 
give further evidence of variety. To conclude, just as to-day there 
are many Biblical translations m being, of varying authority and 
popularity, style and competence, so it was in the first century. 
■Where a New Testament quotation differs from our LXX, it does 
not follow that it represents an immediate use of an Hebrew 
original or an Aramaic targum. 

Examination of his practice has shown that the evangelist was 
in the main dependent on the LXX.^ The quotations in Mark are 
taken, with few exceptions, from the LXX. When these quotations 
are taken over into Matthew, apart from xxii. 37 where Q is con- 
flated with Mark and provides the agreement with the Hebrew, 
the agreement with the LXX is regularly made more exact. The 
inference from this is that Matthew depended as much as Mark on 
the LXX and, in using it, kept closer to the text. This conclusion 
agrees with the point to be established later, that the church in 
which the Gospel was produced was at that time a Greek-speaking 
church and that the evangelist himself was familiar only with the 
Greek language. 

As we have not M and Q before us, we cannot argue that the 
^ W. C. Allen, E.T, xii. 281-5'; Bacon, op. cit. 470-7. 
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same tendency shows itself there. It may, however, be said that 
the majority of the non-Marcan quotations in the Gospel likewise 
derive from the LXX. 

There is, however, a minority of which that is not true. Of these 
quotations some, such as v. 33, vii. 23, x. 35 f., xi. 10, may be 
ascribed to the written sources. There remain, however, several 
which cannot be so accounted for; such are i. 21, ii. 6, 15, 18, 23, 
iv. 15 f., viii. 17, xii. 18 ff., xiii. 35, xxi. 5, xxvii. gt Further, this 
group of quotations is almost identical with another group intro- 
duced by a formula of citation. This second group consists of i. 23, 
ii. 6, 15, 18, 23, iv. 14, viii. 17, xu. 18, xiii. 35, xxi. 4, xxvii. 9. The 
two groups can be made identical if we may presume that at some 
stage of the tradition the formula of introduction was transferred 
from i. 21 to i. 23. If this suggestion is allowed, it implies that the 
use of these quotations has a history behind it. In any case the 
conclusion is clear that, because the evangelist was himself de- 
pendent on the LXX, he must have taken over these quotations 
from another source which was not so dependent. 

What is this other source? As five of the quotations depend 
on Marcan contexts, to wit iv. 14-16, viii. 17, xii. 17-21, xiii. 35, 
xxi. 4!, and i. 21, 23, ii. 6, 15, 18, 23, xxvii. 9! depend on stories 
which, as we have seen, were not before the evangelist in written 
form, the quotations themselves can hardly be ascribed to a written 
document. This conclusion, however, joined to the other, that the 
evangelist had them from another source, points to unwritten 
tradition as supplying them. As we have been forced elsewhere 
to advance this hypothesis to account for other elements in the 
Gospel, it is the less improbable that this explanation is correct 
here also. 

Our conclusion is clear. The evangelist used only three written 
sources, Mark, Q, and M. Besides these he was acquainted with a 
number of traditions existing only orally, until they were incor- 
porated in the Gospel. With these elements are to be associated a 
number of quotations. In several cases the traditions and the 
quotations seem aheady to have been attached to certain con- 
texts in the record of Mark. Likewise quotations in the Nativity 
stories presume the existence of these stories and the connexion 
of the quotations with them before the evangelist put them into 
writing. 

It will be seen that such a result conflicts with the hypothesis 
of a document called N into which were frequently shepherded the 
parts of the Gospel which cannot be derived from Mark, Q, or M. 
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A glance at the proposed contents^ shows that they lack a common 
character and an organic unity, such as is shown by Mark, Q, and 
even M. These contents are but scraps left over, and to postulate 
a document N to account for them shows how completely the 
documentary hypothesis has engrossed the minds of some scholars. 
None the less, in turning away from the documentary hypothesis, 
we are forced to ask ourselves what we really mean by the alterna- 
tive that our examination of the material seems to suggest, the 
alternative of oral tradition. 

* e.g. F. W. Green, Si. Matthew, 12. Canon Green does not assert that N is a document. 
Bacon inclines to the N hypothesis. 
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Summary. Chapter IV begins the treatment of the second factor in the 
production of Matthew, the circumstances. In the synagogue the regular 
reading of the Scriptures was followed by an expository sermon and the 
content of these expositions often became traditional. Much in Matthew is 
inexplicable by documentary criticism, but can be understood, if we assume 
that, before it was written, Mark, Q, and M had been read and expounded 
in the same way as the Old Testament in Judaism. We know that the 
custom of public reading and exposition was taken over, and it is conceiv- 
able that Matthew was composed to serve this purpose, being in efiect a 
revised Gospel lectionary. 

B esides its own contribution to the account of the origins of 
the Gospel, the analysis into sources makes it quite clear that 
certain aspects of the analysis itself can be completely understood 
only if the circumstances of the composition of the book are kept 
in mind, while other aspects cannot be understood on the docu- 
mentary hypothesis at all. From this it is clear that for a satis- 
factory resolution of our problems we are forced to go beyond 
source criticism to inquire into the context in which the book was 
created and into the purposes that it was intended to serve. 

To achieve this we must consider the uses made of the earliest 
Christian literature in general, with which we may rank our Gospels 
and such sources as Q and M. It could be employed either as pro- 
paganda outside the Church, an aim which may well have had its 
effect on the composition of Luke, or within the Church for both 
public and private edification and devotion. 

The use within the Church seems to be the one intended for our 
Gospel. It does not show the same degree of accommodation to 
the needs of missionary propaganda as marks Luke. On the other 
hand, we must remember that the Gospels were, and were intended 
to be, public documents. There was no body of private readers in 
early Christianity, before the time of the Apologists, sufficiently 
large to have a literature produced primarily for it. 

Next we have to ask ourselves : what is the public use within 
the Church which the Gospel was intended to serve? The answer 
is, clearly, the use in the Church's worship both for reading and 
exposition. To obtain a picture of what this was like we have two 
sources of information, Jewish practice and that of the Church. 

Our first witness for Jewish practice as it existed in the period 
in which our Gospel came into being is the New Testament itself. 
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According to this an essential element of Jewish worship in the 
synagogues on the sabbath was the reading of the Law and the 
Prophets followed by an exposition or sermon. Examples of this 
are provided in the story of the Sermon at Nazareth (Luke iv. r6- 
30) and at Antioch in Pisidia (Acts xiii. r4-4i)^ To these sermons 
the apostolic preaching, discussed by Professor Dodd,® is similar, 
but as it is not necessarily strictly liturgical it should not be treated 
as providing a close analogy. 

For a later period Jewish material is plentiful in the Midra- 
shim, the Targums, and the Talmud. As some elements have their 
parallels in earlier authorities such as Philo, Josephus, the Apo- 
crypha and Pseudepigrapha, and even in the Septuagint, it seems 
plausible to presume that a certain tradition of homiletic exposi- 
tion existed in the first century and even earlier. This conclusion 
is supported by the fact that some of the ascriptions in our Jewish 
sources take us back to the same period. This, of course, does not 
imply that the bulk of Jewish homiletic goes back to this period, 
nor that the whole of the Talmud, for example, is homiletic.^ 

The evidence of Jewish literature confirms and fills out that of 
the New Testament. By the first century of our era the synagogue 
had acquired the outlines of a liturgy, and one of the main purposes 
of its services was regular instruction in religion.'^ Of this, the 
kernel was the reading and exposition of Scripture as we have 
found it described in the New Testament.® The late Dr. J. Mann, 
in his book The Bible as Read and Preached in the Old Synagogue, 
vol. i, has shown that there is an intimate connexion between the 
lections of the Palestinian Triennial Cycle and the homiletic Mid- 
rashim. Dr. Mann tried to trace this connexion back to the first 
century. This may be overbold, but as some of the midrashic 
material comes from early in the second century it is relevant for 
our inquiry. Dr. Mann showed that the connexion was closer 
between the Yelamdenu homilies, for example, and the prophetic 
lections than between these homilies and the corresponding Penta- 
teuchal lections.® 

* Cf. also 2 Cor. iii. 15, i Tim. iv. 13. 

* Cf. also Beginnings of Christianity, vol, v, Additional Note, xxxii. 

^ For examples of early contacts with the later Jewish tradition cf. Charles, The Book of 
Jubilees, index, under the headings Midrash, Mishna, Talmud, Targum. For Josephus cf. 
Thackeray, Josephus, The Man and the Historian, 75-99 ; and for Philo, Belkin, Philo and the 
Oral Law, passim, ^ Moore, Judaism, i. 296-307. 

® Elbogen, Jiidische GoUesdiensP, 155-205, 538-49, 590-2. There is much interesting 
information in Mishnah Megtllah, edited by J. Rabbinowitz. 

^ A convenient summary of his argument will be found at the beginning of his book 
or more briefly in the review of it by S. Rosenblatt in J 3 ,L, ]x, 194-7. 
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In their expositions of Scripture the Jews recognized two types, 
Halakah and Haggadah. Haggadah, 'narration’, came to mean 
the exegesis of Holy Writ for edification in a free manner. It con- 
tained stories, illustrations from life, proverbs, parables, tales, 
folk-lore, discussions, in fact the whole wealth of homiletic material. 
The text of Scripture provided a starting-point, it was often embel- 
lished with additional details which might be expanded into full- 
length narratives on their own. As the exposition advanced it 
would be buttressed by other citations from Scripture and other 
enrichments until the text of the sermon appeared only a kind 
of peg on which to hang a discourse that soon went its own 
luxuriant way. 

Halakah, ‘rule’, corresponds much more to our Canon Law. It 
was far more systematic and exact in method and presentation 
than Haggadah and dealt with conduct and the practice of religion 
from a strictly legal point of view. This excluded the exuberant 
wealth and discursiveness of Haggadah. Its relation to Scripture 
lay in the theory of Rabbinical scholarship that all the Oral Law 
was to be deduced from the Written Law. Hence one of the main 
objects of Halakah was to derive each of the prescriptions of Oral 
Law from the Written Law by exegesis. Sometimes, in order to 
effect this purpose, the exegesis had to be very subtle and far- 
fetched, a feature which accentuates the connexion between 
Halakah and Scripture. 

While Jewish scholarship distinguished between Haggadah and 
Halakah, in practice a sermon was not necessarily of one t3?pe or 
the other. In the course of exposition both types might be called 
into play, though of course many sermons would be described as 
predominantly Haggadah or Halakah.* 

A group of works midway between Scripture and exposition is to 
be found m the Targums. Usually, where the majority of the con- 
gregation understood Aramaic but not Hebrew, the reading of the 
Hebrew text was accompanied by an Aramaic version which varied 
between an exact translation and a loose paraphrase. Especially 
in their freer forms, the Targums showed contacts with Haggadah 
and Halakah. This is understandable, as the Targums were inex- 
tricably bound up with the reading and exposition of Scripture. 

We have referred to the Midrashim for examples of an homiletic 
expository literature, part of which must be very ancient in date. 
The existence of such a literature was possible only where its 

^ Oesterley and Box, The Literature of Rabbinical and Medievd Judaism, 60-4 ; R. Travers 
Herford, Talmud and Apocrypha, 50-6, 66-9, 71-4, 109-69. 
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material had become largely traditional. This implies not merely 
the regular reading of Scripture in the s3magogue, but also an 
exegesis of the lections which at an early period contained stock 
elements. Even to-day we habitually think of three Magi though 
their number is not given in the text. In the same way both the 
details and the general understanding of Scripture were coloured 
by an exegesis that at our period was to some degree already fixed. 
It was therefore inevitable that such traditional exegesis should 
show its traces in the Targums and, indeed, here and there in the 
Septuagint, just because all translation, be it free or exact, is to 
some extent expository. 

Not only does the Greek Bible illustrate, of necessity, the close 
connexion between translation and exposition, but it also throws 
light on the way in which books came to be accepted for reading 
in public worship. We have good grounds for believing that most 
of the books of the New Testament were used in this way at an 
early period, but because we lack direct evidence showing how 
this came about, the analogy of the Septuagint is all the more 
instructive. 

In his third Schweich lecture H. St. J. Thackeray investigated 
the origins of Baruch, now known to us only in the Greek. He 
showed how it was connected with the use of the Synagogue. The 
liturgical context of Baruch was the season between 17 Tammuz 
and the Day of Atonement. The earlier part of the book, to iii. 8, 
was originally written in Hebrew before a.d. 70, and later it was 
translated into Greek and part ii added. The introduction shows 
that the book was intended for liturgical use, the S5niac evidence 
is explicit that the S3nian Jews so used it in the Christian era, and 
its Greek form implies that Hellenistic Judaism also employed it 
in this way. Further, Thackeray pointed out the way in which 
Baruch takes up the theme of the Haphtaroth, or prophetic lessons, 
for this period. In the second half of the book iii. 9-iv. 4 is a 
sermon. This is important, as it indicates how the exposition of 
Scripture might on occaision itself become Scripture regularly used 
in worship in the synagogue. 

Another example is the Epistle of Jeremy.' Originally written 
in Hebrew, it was an homily against idolatry, based on Jeremiah, 
and has some interesting parallels with the Targum of Jonathan on 
Jer. X. II. In particular the work seems to be directed against the 
cult of Tammuz and to be intended for Tam m uz 17, a fast day of 

I H, St. J. TbsLckeray, Some Aspects of the Greek Old Testament^ 54-64, and in A New Com- 
meniary on Holy Scripiure, ed. Gore, Apocrypha, 111-16. 
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the sj^agogue. The date of the book is uncertain, but it is clear 
that here again an homily on Scripture has itself in time been 
accepted as a regular lection of public worship. 

It is probable that the Prayer of Manasses had a liturgical origin. 
The first reference to this prayer comes in 2 Chron. xxxiii. It is 
also mentioned in the Apocalypse of Baruch Ixiv. 8 , the Tractate 
Sanhedrin x. 2, and Julius Africanus. The text is preserved both 
in the Didascalia and in Codex Alexandrinus, where it is placed 
among the liturgical canticles. It is not, of course, a sermon, but 
provides another example of how traditional material took form 
and was admitted to liturgical use. 

Similarly, both their own context and form, together with the 
fact that they were part of the LXX Daniel, suggest that the addi- 
tional elements in the Greek Daniel were used in the service of 
the s3magogue. This seems especially probable for the Prayer of 
Azariah and the Song of the Three Chfidren. 

As the Church took over its Bible, the Septuagint, from the 
Greek synagogue, we may infer that the Greek Bible as a whole, 
together with much that we now rank as Pseudepigrapha, was in 
use in Hellenistic Judaism. For this to be possible, Greek-speaking 
synagogues must have enjoyed a much greater freedom in what 
was read and expounded than obtained in later Judaism. 

This freedom must be distinguished from the public reading of 
occasional communications. Letters were read in synagogues at 
the relevant places just as they are to-day in Christian worship, 
but this ad hoc use of an ephemeral epistle is quite different from ' 
the regular and frequent use of books in the service of the syna- 
gogue or church. Of course, a transition from the one usage to the 
other was made with the Pauline epistles, which in intention were 
occasional but in practice came early into constant use. Inci- 
dentally it may be suggested that pseudonymity was frequently 
employed as a device to guarantee that a book would at once be 
taken into the public use of the s3magogue or church. 

This survey of Jewish practice makes certain things clear. 
Instruction through the reading of Scriptme and its exposition 
• played an important part in the synagogue. The range of works 
that might be read was, especially among Greek-speaking Jews, 
very wide. Exposition, which followed the two main types of 
Haggadah and Halakah, tended to become fixed, and either pro- 
vided a settled context in which the text in its main lines and 
details was reinterpreted, or else itself became part of the regular 
reading of the synagogue. We have, then, to take note both of a 
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considerable freedom in what was read and also of a very close 
connexion and interplay between lection and exposition which 
manifested itself in a variety of results. 

The practice of the early Church seems to have been similar. 
The reading of Scripture, followed by an expository homily, was 
a regular and important part of Christian worship. The New 
Testament indicates that Christians of the Apostolic Age were at 
home with the practice of the s5magogue in this matter, and the 
later authorities show it to be well established in Christian custom. 

The earliest explicit witness to this is Justin {ApoL I. Ixvii. 3 f.) : 

TO, aTTOfjivrjiiovevjJUxra rcov dnocToXojv rj rd crvyypdfJLfmra rcov Trpoprjrcdv 
dvayivdiOKerox pi€xp^s iyxo>p^^- ^tra wavaapevov rov dvayLvcocKovros, 
6 irrpoeardjs Std Xoyov rr^v vovOeatav Kal TTpoKXrjaiv rijs^ rcov kolXwv tov- 
rcov pipriaeois Troulrai. The date of the first Apology is about 
A.D. 152. Justin describes the custom as if it were long established 
and no novelty. 

The fragment of Dionysius of Corinth’s letter to Soter of Rome 
(Eus. H,E. iv. 23) implies that i Clement was frequently read at 
this time (c. A.I). 170) at Corinth: h avrij Se ravrr] (sc. rfj imaroXfj) 
Kal rrjs KX'qpevros Trpos Kopivdlovs pepvrjraL emoroA^?, SrjXwv dveKaBev 
dpxo^iov ^dovs im rrjs iKKXrjaias rrjv dvayvwaiv avrfj^ Troietadai' 
Xiyei yovv **Trjv cnjpepov oSp KvpiaKTjv dyCav 'qpepav Sirjydyopev iv fj 
dviyvo)p€v vpcov rrjv imcroXfjv i^opcv dei Trore dvayivdaKovres vov- 
0€T€La9ai (is Kal rrjv irporipav ^piv hid KXrjpevros ypapetaav/* From 
this it is clear that the custom of reading Scripture in church existed 
at Corinth, probably from the date of i Clement, if not earlier.^ 

The choice of books was not limited to the Bible. The Mura- 
torian canon appears to be a list of books which might be read in 
church. It allows an Apocalypse of Peter and the Shepherd of 
Hermas to be used. Rufinus, too, was aware of the use of Hermas 
as well as of the Didache ' In Nouo uero Testamento libeUus qui 
dicitur Pastoris siue Hermae (et is) qui appelatur Duae Viae uel 
ludicium secundum Petrum. Quae omnia legi quidem in ecclesiis 
uoluerunt, non tamen proferri ad auctoritatem ex his fidei confir- 
mandam ’ [in symb, AposL 38) . Of Polycarp’s epistle J erome wrote : 
' Scripsit ad Philippenses ualde utilem epistolam quae usque hodie 
in Asiae conuentu legitur’ [de Vir, Ilhistr, 17). Polycaxp himself 
implies^ that the collection of Ignatius’^ letters sent to Philippi 
was intended for reading in church. 


* 2 Clement, whatever its date and place, refers to * the reader *, xix. i. 

* Tke Didache may itself refer to readings, xvi. 2. ^ ad PhiL 13. 

Ignatius has a r^erence to teaching, ad Polyc, v. i. 
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The custom of reading the Fathers, the Acts of Martyrs, the 
lives of Saints, monastic rules, and other treatises, which obtained 
in later practice, especially in Mattins, seems to have been but the 
adaptation and survival of an earlier liberty which the Church 
allowed itself in reading whatever was foimd to be edifying. Some 
books earlier read were later rejected. For example, the Gospel of 
Peter which had been read at Rhossus was condemned by Serapion 
of Antioch {c, a.d. 200).^ 

These facts show how firmly established was the practice of 
reading and preaching from Holy Writ and other books in the 
second century. Indeed, it may be said that, apart from Papias, 
Hegesippus, and the Apologists, almost the whole of Christian 
literature before Irenaeus which has survived was used for reading 
in the services of the Church. Probably the survival itself was due 
to this practice, and as long as a document continued to be read 
publicly its existence was guaranteed, but as soon as it disappeared 
from the worship of the Church it was in grave danger of being lost. 

The evidence also shows that the Church, just as much as the 
Hellenistic synagogue, practised a considerable liberty in deciding 
what was to be read, and much that was later rejected from the 
Canon of Scripture was read without any qualms at an earlier date. 
Indeed, an apostolic name was not regarded as necessary to com- 
mend a book to the ears of the faithful, and the epistles of Clement, 
Ignatius, and Polycarp, as well as the Shepherd of Hermas, were 
accepted, though their true authors were known. On the other hand, 
2 Peter, Barnabas, the Gospel and Apocal5T)se of Peter show by 
their ascriptions that the value of an apostolic name was realized. 

It is easy to understand how, in these conditions, the Church 
came to create and employ continuously a literature of its own to 
proclaim in its worship its message and teaching in explicit terms. 
The transition from ephemeral to regular reading that must have 
happened with the epistles, the considerable laxity that obtained 
until a variety of causes restricted this freedom, the way in which 
the whole practice is taken for granted, indicate both the assured 
character of the custom itself and the period of change in which it 
was taken over from Judaism by the early Church, together with 
so much else of its institutional life. 

About the sermon we are less well informed. We do not possess, 
from the time before Origen, a Christian homiletic literature any- 
thing like that of Judaism. The Homily on the Passion of Melito of 
Sardis is our only certain example from an earlier period. It has 

* Eus. H.E. vi 12. 

F 
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indeed been suggested that some of the documents traditionally 
reckoned as epistles are really sermons, as for example Hebrews, 
Barnabas, and 2 Qement. However this may be, it is at any rate 
true that the epistle differed very little sometimes from the exposi- 
tory sermon and fulfilled a similar purpose. It is certain, too, that 
from the time of Melito of Sardis there was a traditional homiletic 
exegesis which may indeed be older still. 

With this agree any elements of truth that may lie in the theory 
of a book of testimonies. It is improbable that Rendel Harris’s 
theory is sound, but while the earliest known testimony books 
came from TertuUian and Cyprian, collections of this kind may be 
older than they, and a traditional apologetic exposition of selected 
texts of Scripture must be older still. This implies the existence 
of a common stock of exegesis at an early date. It is indeed only 
on some such hypothesis that we can explain the coincidence 
whereby Zech. ix. 9 is independently quoted in both Matthew and 
John for the entry into Jerusalem.^ This, of course, need not imply 
that the Christians of the first century had a testimony book apart 
from the Greek Bible itself. More truly it could be said that this 
was their testimony book and that, apart from the general view 
that Scripture in toto et inpartibus was fulfilled in our Lord already, 
homiletic exposition was accustomed to use certain quotations 
from the Old Testament regularly in coimexion with certain events 
of the Gospel story. Beyond the existence of the Bible and a cer- 
tain theory about it, this view requires no more than the homiletic 
context. 

The evidence and implications of the later Christian tradition 
seem to be borne out by both the assumptions and the conclusions 
of Formgeschichte.® This method of investigation maintains that, 
before it was fixed in the Gospels, the gospel material had an 
history which can be recovered by investigating the Sitz im Leben 
of this material or the context of its tradition. There are two 
aspects of this investigation which are held to fit together to pro- 
vide the complete picture of this process. On the one hand, the 
study of the material as it appears in our Gospels suggests certain 
conclusions about its history. On the other hand, we have to re- 
create in imagination the practice and needs of the early Church 
which determined this history. These have been discovered in its 
life, its missionary, didactic, apologetic, and legislative action as 
well as in its liturgy. 

^ Matt. xxi. i“9, John xii. 12-16. 

® Cf. E. F. Scott, The Validity of the Gospel Record, chap. iii. 
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It has been increasingly recognized that certain elements in the 
Gospels owe their form and structure largely to their use in the 
Church’s liturgy. For example, we have the Passion story, which 
is exceptional in being by far the longest continuous narrative de- 
riving its continuity from the period before the written documents. 
This peculiarity appears to be due to the liturgical use of the nar- 
rative of the Passion. The suggestion has considerable probability 
in that it is most unlikely that, especially at the Eucharist, the 
Church would fail to tell anew the story of the Passion. Most 
ancient liturgies also employed at a later place in the service the 
words of institution and it has been suggested that the version of 
them in Matthew shows traces of this.^ 

What degree of importance we ought to ascribe to the liturgical 
factor is hard to decide. The use in the liturgy was the most uni- 
versal, as it reached both the members of the Church and interested 
pagans. In contrast to this, the other activities in which the gospel 
material found a use were limited and departmental. This is clearly 
true of the employment of the Gospel in missionary work, in the 
instruction of the interested and the catechumens, in its contro- 
versial activities, and in its task of building up a corporate rule and 
law. Further, in the liturgical use of Scriptxire these other aspects 
of the Church’s use of the material were focused. The combina- 
tion of reading and sermon permitted a missionary turn to be given 
to the practice, or an instructional or a controversial or a legisla- 
tive. It is for reasons of this kind that we may feel justified in 
ascribing the greatest importance to’ the liturgical practice of the 
Church in the early history of the gospel material. 

None the less, it is not always easy to determine whether a cer- 
tain unit in the gospel story shows signs of liturgical rather than, 
for example, missionary emplo3unent. Here and there, a feature of 
the story points to a definite conclusion, as when the addition of a 
quotation from the Old Testament indicates use within the Church 
rather than without. In the Graeco-Roman world, apart from the 
Church and Judaism, a quotation from the pagan writers, Homer 
for example or Plato, would be much more cogent. Indeed, we find 
traces of this line of argument in the Apologists and later writers. 

Nor must the liturgical use be regarded as, in practice, the only, 
as well as the major, determinant. The Church could not preach 
the gospel to the world without using, in its preaching, the gospel 
story. Likewise we can see from the Didache, how it was adapted 
to the needs of those under instruction. Controversy, too, and 

* Lohmeyer, Theohgischc Rundschau, 1937, 176-7. 
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legislative action would also play an independent part. Hence, 
while we may readily agree that the Church used the gospel 
material for a variety of purposes, and while we are not always 
able to identify the purpose of employment which has dictated the 
form of even the survival of much gospel material, yet we are not 
to succumb without further ado to the temptation to treat the 
liturgy as the only formative influence. 

With these cautions, it may be seen that Formgeschichte by its 
implications confirms the evidence of the early Christian traditions 
on the liturgical custom of the Church. Taken together with this 
evidence it enables us to realize something of the importance and 
character of this custom for our problem, and also gives convincing 
arguments for its antiquity. 

These indications encourage us to take up the next part of our 
task. This is, by combining the evidence about later Christian 
and contemporary Jewish practice, to furnish a picture of what the 
liturgical background was against which the Gospel according to 
St. Matthew came into being. This combination is made the easier 
by the fact that the custom of reading and expoimding Scripture 
in the Church was but the continuation within Christianity of the 
practice of the synagogue. For this reason the general agreement 
of the evidence from the two sides of Jewish and later Christian 
practice should not cause any surprise. 

The Christians, as soon as they began to order a form of worship 
of their own, would take over the regular reading of Scripture and 
the exposition of it. In what they chose to read they would enjoy 
the same freedom as we know obtained in Hellenistic Judaism and 
in later Christianity. This latitude would give them the opportunity 
of introducing into their reading a Christian element. It may weU 
be that at the earliest stage something from the evangelical tradi- 
tion was narrated, without reference to a written record, and indeed 
before a written record came into being. Soon a change would be 
introduced as the .Church passed from the ephemeral use of the 
epistle to its regular use. Probably about the same period came 
the appearance of the first written evangelical records, which in 
turn gave place to more comprehensive documents like Q, and 
documents both more comprehensive and organically more de- 
veloped, such as our earliest Gospel, Mark. 

Throughout the period in which these developments took place, 
and afterwards, the sermon followed the reading, and both de- 
pended and reacted on it. The dependence is clear, as the subject- 
matter of what was read determined to a large extent the main 
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themes of the following exposition. The reaction of this exposition 
was probably along such lines as these. As such documents as 
Mark, Q, and M were repeatedly read in Church over some twenty 
years there was bound to develop a fixed element in exposition 
along the lines of Haggadah and Halakah. The more fixed it be- 
came, the more it determined that the lections so often expounded 
should be understood in a certain way. 

This may be illustrated by an example already cited. The story 
of the Triumphal Entry into Jerusalem was first told as it appears 
in Mark xi. i-io. Next, in exposition, Zech. ix. 9 was regularly 
quoted as foretelling this event and being fulfilled in it, and was 
accordingly introduced at Matt. xxi. 5 and John xii. 15, Finally, 
the quotation reacts on the text at Matt, xxi, where the foal 
of the other Gospels becomes an ass and a foal, because both 
are apparently mentioned in Zechariah. 

This reaction of exposition on the lections opened the way to 
various recastings of the gospel material. Before this material was 
committed to writing the recasting of the tradition was easy at any 
moment. After the appearance of written documents it was pos- 
sible in any degree only in such re-editions of the documents as we 
have in Matthew and Luke. Later liturgical revision could leave 
its traces only in the uncanonical gospels and in the creation of 
textual variants. Liturgical practice was probably a factor in the 
textual history of the end of Mark and of John vii. S3~viii. ii. 

To give undue importance, however, to the influence of the 
liturgy on the development of the Gospels would be to fall into 
the same error as that made by those who have tried to explain the 
origins of the Gospels almost entirely by the documentary hypo- 
thesis, helped out by the vagaries of editorial activity. In trying 
to allow for the contribution of the third element, the context in 
which the Gospels came into being, the attempt must be made to 
hold the balance true between all three. 

We now have the task of trying to discover how far this third 
factor accounts for the origins of the Gospel Related to this task is 
the need to decide how far the liturgical context of the Gospel corre- 
sponds, for our purpose, to this third factor of context as a whole. 
Can we feel that, when we have investigated the traces of liturgical 
influence in our Gospel, we have satisfied ourselves about the part 
that the Christian background played in its creation ? The answer 
to this problem has been suggested in part when we found that 
the documentary hypothesis failed to explain certain features laid 
bare by the analysis of the text. In so far as the context does 
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explain these features, it assists us to meet the difficulty. The 
other part of the answer lies in an appeal to the evidence, already 
cited, on the important part played by reading and exposition in 
the service and life of the Church in general. Instruction played an 
outstanding part largely through the forms and practices provided 
by the Christian liturgy. 

If the suggestions of liturgical practice are combined with the 
conclusions of our source analysis, the background in which the 
Gospel came into being may be reconstructed as follows. Let us 
assume that the Church in which it was composed had long read 
Mark, Q, and M in public worship. How long this use may have 
lasted we do not know, but a suggestion may be made. Mark may 
be dated c. a.d. 65 and Q probably is as old, if not older. For M 
we have no date. If Matthew was composed about a.d. 90-100, it 
means that Mark and Q and possibly M may well have been in use 
for twenty years before this. This conclusion is important because 
the longer Mark, Q, and M had been read and expounded the 
greater was the chance for the development of a fixed element in 
the exposition and for the appearance of an understanding of the 
lections modified according to this exposition. 

At the end of this period Matthew was written as a kind of re- 
vised gospel book, conveniently incorporating into one volume the 
three documents Mark, Q, and M. It was natural that, in a revised 
gospel book produced for the worship of the Church, the needs and 
convenience of liturgical practice should be consulted. This was 
necessary since Mark, for example, for aU its excellences, is not an 
ideal book for liturgical use. 

As a revised gospel book it would also show the influence of some 
twenty years’ exposition of its sources. In particular the use of 
quotations, the grouping of material, and rephrasing would be con- 
sequent upon this activity. Some of the changes are only in matters 
of detail, but the results as a whole are considerable. 

Further, as a revised book, Matthew would be intended to super- 
sede the three sources in public use. This intention succeeded in 
so far as two of them have completely disappeared leaving no sure 
trace or record outside the Gospels themselves. To achieve this 
end the evangelist had to include in his book the bulk of his sources. 
To have excluded large sections of one would have left that source 
still indispensable. 

Other consequences of this thesis that Matthew is a revised 
gospel book will come to light as the thesis itself is tested by the 
evidence. The important thing, once the thesis has been advanced. 
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is to discover how far it provides a satisfactory explanation of 
features which cannot be explained by source criticism or by a 
reference to editorial activity, and how far other features come to 
light which accord with our liturgical hypothesis. 

It will also be necessary to see what other theories have been 
advanced to account for the facts. For example, it has been sug- 
gested that the main purpose of the Gospel was to be a kind of 
catechist’s manual. To determine the issue we shall have to show 
that the one explanation is either in itself improbable, or else does 
not provide so satisfactory an account of the book as another 
theory. 

The problem of discrimination between the three factors in the 
composition of the book, which has already been noticed, will have 
to come up for review, once the nature of the context of the Gospel 
has been decided. It will be especially difficult to attribute the 
right degree of importance to the personality of the evangelist. 
In a sense this is the primary factor, as through him the Sitz im 
Leben exercises its influence, and it is his judgement which deter- 
mines the treatment of the sources and the fate of other constituent 
elements. The process of discrimination will itself give us also an 
opportunity of reconsidering some aspects of our documentary 
hypothesis. 

It was noted earlier that the liturgical activity of the Church 
was a kind of focus for its other activities. Once it has been 
realized that these other activities reacted on the gospel material 
through the medium of the exposition, we can see how the text of 
our Gospel provides evidence for the institutions, activities, and 
contacts of the Christian community, especially where we have 
the text of Mark to compare with Matthew. Here each change has 
to be scrutinized to discover its purpose and to see what light it 
may throw on the life of the Church. In Q, too, we have the parallel 
passages of Luke, and from them we can sometimes learn where 
the evangelist has altered his original and his reason for doing so, 
especially where there are analogies in his revision of Mark. 

From this it can be seen that the examination of the liturgical 
hypothesis is not the end of the inquiry. It may advance us on the 
road to understanding the origins of our book, but before we can 
press on we have to test the theory itself. 
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Summary. Several features of Matthew would support the suggestion that 
it was written to be read liturgically. The stylistic changes from Mark 
increase lucidity. Unnecessary and distracting details are omitted. The 
additions make the passages easier to follow. Antithesis and parallelism 
are introduced, repetition of formulae is common, and the phrasing is care- 
fully balanced and rounded. 

Some scholars have indicated liturgical features in Matthew, but others 
have asserted that the main purpose of the Gospel is catechetical. This 
view ignores or conflicts with several of its characteristics. 

The influence of previous homiletic exposition can be seen in the history 
of various passages, in the doublets and quotations, the background of oroX 
tradition, and the grouping of material. The evangelist's intention that 
the book should be read and expounded in worship was amply fulfilled in 
its later history. 

W HEN we turn, with the liturgical context in mind, to the 
Gospel itself to see if it contains liturgical features, we have 
at once to face the difiiculty that the evangelist has left no state- 
ment of his intentions. Hence, in our attempt to divine them, we 
have to rely on indirect evidence alone. We hope that we have 
shown in the last chapter that external evidence, though it 
laboured under a like difficulty of silence, indicated that the 
liturgical factor was an important one at this period in the 
Church and in the formation of its literature. In this chapter 
the internal evidence is to be examined to see how far it too 
may point to a liturgical purpose, in particular in those features 
which the documentary h3^othesis fails of itself to explain 
adequately. 

First we will examine the strictly Hturgical as distinct from the 
homiletic elements in the Gospel, noting features of style and 
arrangement. If a book is written with the intention of being read 
aloud in church, it will require a lucidity greater than that requi- 
site in a book intended principally for private use. Much that 
could otherwise be left to the readers’ imderstanding has to be 
made explicit for an audience, while on the other hand all unes- 
sential details are best away, as they burden and perhaps over- 
burden the hearers’ attention. Of both these tendencies we may 
find traces in our Gospel, especially in the evangelist’s rewriting 
of St. Mark. 

As a beginning we may take some examples of the tendency to 
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abbreviate.^ Matt. viii. 1-4 repeats Mark i. 40-4, but is only about 
two-thirds the length of the Marcan original. Some of the omis- 
sions, such as those of opyiad^lg (so read for crnXayxvioQ^ls with D, 
f, Ephr.), Mark i. 41, Kal i[JL^p^iJL 7 ]odfX€uos avrcp €vdv$ i^e^aXev 
avTov, i. 43, are to be explained as due to the content of these expres- 
sions, but the shortening of the narrative as a whole makes it 
easier to follow. Likewise in Matt. viii. 18, 23-7 from Mark iv, 35-41 
a number of details disappear. Jesus' position in the boat, given 
in Mark iv. 38, is not mentioned in Matthew. The rebuke to the sea 
and the wind also is shortened, but reasons of content may have 
determined the omission of Mark iv. 40. The story of the Gadarene 
demoniac is further reduced. In Matthew it is reproduced in 136 
words but in Mark it takes 325. Instead of the Marcan fullness of 
detail we have in Matthew the main points of the story only. 
Mark v. 4-5, 8-10, 16, 18-20 are omitted without any equivalent 
in Matthew and other verses are considerably shortened. The 
same is true of Matt. ix. 18-26, where the detail of Mark is largely 
omitted. Here abbreviation reaches its maximum, the story in 
Matthew being only 36 per cent, of its size in Mark. We may also 
compare Matt. xiv. 13-21 with Mark vi. 30-44, Matt. xvii. 14-21 
with Mark ix. 14-29, Matt. xx. 29-34 with Mark x. 46-52, Matt, 
xxvi. 17-19 with Mark xiv. 12-16. Taking these stories together 
we find that Mark tells them in 1,840 words, Luke in 1,476, and 
Matthew in 971. Matthew consistently reduces the length of the 
Marcan narrative and usually reduces it more drastically than 
Luke, who on two occasions expands it. Only a proportion of the 
omissions can be accounted for on the supposition that the evan- 
gelist objected to the substance of the passages he omitted or 
abbreviated. If, however, we take into account the requirements 
of liturgical use, we have a possible reason why Matthew reduces 
the Marcan text more frequently and drastically than does Luke. 

The same process may be seen in the following sections : 

Matt. xiii. 54-8 beside Mark vi. 1-6. 

Matt. xiv. 3-5 beside Mark vi. 17-20. 

Matt. xiv. 6-12 beside Mark vi. 21-9. 

Matt. xiv. 34-6 beside Mark vi, 53-6. 

Matt. xxi. 18-20 beside Mark xi. 12-14, 20 f. 

Here we have no comparable Lucan parallels (Luke iv. 16-30 is not 
close enough to be taken into account) but the work of abbrevia- 
tion is just as thorough, Matthew using 329 words in these sections 
where Mark has 519, though the main lines of the stories are in no 

^ H&vfldns, Horae Synoptical, 1SS--60, 
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wise obscured. Here, again, the shortening of Mark can be ex- 
plained on liturgical grounds.^ 

But in his rewriting of his material the evangelist adds as well 
as omits. For some of his additions particular reasons are avail- 
able, others can be explained only as being due to a desire to make 
the story clearer or easier to follow. Of this we may give several 
examples. In the story of the Feeding of the Five Thousand (Mark 

vi. 30-44, Matt. xiv. 13-21) we may note these additions : at ver. 16 
ov xp^iav exovoiv aTreXOeXv and the whole of ver. 18. They add nothing 
to the story except that they make the sequence and connexion a 
little more explicit. At xii. 2 woieiv iv aa^^drcp is added and again 
merely resumes the main point of the story. The repetition of 

vii. 16 at vii. 20 and of xiii. 10 at xiii. 13 makes only for clearness. 
At XX. 23 the addition of vm rov narpos iiov does but make explicit 
an implication of the story. The addition of /cat ^crrpojcav iv rfj 
084) at the end of xxi, 8 may appear clumsy to us, but would per- 
haps make the order of events easier to follow for a congregation. 
Likewise, Mark has nothing in his text corresponding to /cat TjvXLGSTj 
iK€L, Matt. xxi. 17. What is left to the imagination in Mark is filled 
out in Matthew. The same is true of xxi. 25, ^od^v of xxi. 35, 
ot yecopyol tovs SovXovs adrov, and xxii. 17, etirov oSv rjpuVf ri aot 
8o/c€t; 0 ^Itjgovs is often added, especially at the beginning of a 
paragraph as at xvii. 22 compared with Mark ix. 30 and xviii. i 
compared with Mark ix, 33. 

Other changes may be intended to serve the same purpose. At 
xix. 17-18 we have question and answer introduced. This may be 
done for reasons partly depending on the context of the passage. 
For example, it may be desired to emphasize the importance of the 
commandments or certain of them in the godly Hfe. But at xii. 10, 
xiii. 10, XV. 15, xvi. 22, direct speech is introduced by the evan- 
gelist. This practice may to some extent be followed to direct the 
attention of an audience to points which it is desired to emphasize 
or at any rate prevent being forgotten. This, of course, need not 
prevent passages where this feature occurs from serving other pur- 
poses as well. We have already seen that xiv. 18 has a value as 
making a connexion in the narrative while xv. 15 leads up to the 
important conclusion of the story, xii. 10 underlines the point of 
dispute and xiii. 10 serves to lead up to the explanation of the use 
of parables. At xvi. 22 the evangelist is able to moderate Peter's 

* For smaller omissions cf. Allen, St Matthew, xxiv f. Early Jemsh evidence for the 
shortening of liturgicaJ lessons will be found in J. Mann, The Bible as Read and Preached in 
the Old Synagogue, i. 9> 
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rebuke and give it a respectful tone by putting it into words. 
Accordingly the change may be reckoned to have been made in 
this passage mainly for reasons of substance. But, in whatever 
way we may try to explain this appearance of direct speech in the 
evangelist's revision of Mark, it cannot be fortuitous as the direct 
speech of Mark is frequently suppressed in Matthew. For this sup- 
pression we may compare Mark iv. 39 with Matt. vih. 26. The con- 
versations of Mark v. 8-10, 18-20, 30-3, 35 f., are not reproduced 
and for similar treatment we may compare Mark vi. 31 and ix. 16. 

Another device the evangelist employs is structural. He pre- 
sents his material in a more satisfying and memorable form by 
giving it a carefully balanced and rounded phrasing. His use of 
antithesis and parallelism are frequently to be noted as serving this 
end. For parallelism we may point to vi. 13 beside Luke xi. 4, 
where only the first clause is present. For a more fully developed 
example of parallelism v. 38-42, compared with Luke vi. 29 f., may 
be cited. In vi. 19-21 he introduces his favourite antithesis of 
heaven and earth. It is absent in the Lucan equivalent, xii. 33 f. 
We may find further examples of these structural peculiarities at 
vii. 13 1 (Luke xiii. 23 f.), vii. 21-3 (Luke vi. 46, xiii. 26 f.), x. 37 f. 
(Luke xiv. 26 f.), xi. 20-4 (Luke x. 13-15). In Matt, xxiii repetition 
of structure and formulae narrowly escapes becoming tedious. To 
some extent the evangelist avoids this by varying the form. 

The repetition of formulae, just mentioned, may have a litur- 
gical purpose. In most books of public worship a certain recur- 
rence of phrase and wording is noticeable. Examples may easily 
be found in the Book of Common Prayer. At Matt. iii. 7 (Luke iii. 7) 
occurs the expression yewq^iara ixi^Svcjv followed by a question. 
Here the wording comes from Q but at xii. 34 and xxiii, 33 the 
evangelist seems to have intruded the words with the question 
that follows them. The closing formula c/ceZ ecrai 6 KXavOiios Kal 
6 ^pvyfios ra)v oSovrcov occurs once in Q, Matt. viii. 12 (Luke xiii, 28) , 
but is repeated at Matt. xiii. 42, 50, xxii. 13, xxiv. 51, xxv. 30 by 
the editor of the Gospel, apparently without warrant from the 
sources. Again at vii. 28, xi. i, xiii. 53, xix. i, xxvi. i, we find a 
type of formula used to close each of the five main central divisions 
of the Gospel. The formulae of this type, while they are not 
identical, are similar. We have already noticed a tendency to 
produce a uniformity in the introductions to the parables of the 
Kingdom. Here, however, we cannot certainly distinguish between 
what comes from the evangelist and what he owes to his sources, 
xix. 30 is reproduced at xx. 16, but here another cause may be 
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operative, xxvii. 64, larai 97 irpcorris, recalls 

xii. 45, yiverai ra €crxoira rov dvOpcoTrov eKeCvov x^ipova rwv TTpwrmv 
(Luke xi. 26).^ 

Other changes of style take place,^ The crudities and irregu- 
larities of Mark's Greek are removed, while often a more unexcep- 
tionable vocabulary replaces the undignified words of the earlier 
Gospel. By the side of Matthew, Luke's version of Q frequently 
seems abrupt and staccato, and we may imagine that here also 
a considerable stylistic and verbal improvement has been made. 
The result is to produce a smooth style which none the less im- 
presses itself easily on the memory. 'V^Hiile such a result would not 
of itself argue a liturgical purpose, it would, granted such a pur- 
pose, accord well with it. 

Something of the evangelist's conservatism may be due to the 
same cause. While in liturgy changes are continually made even 
in trivialities, they must not be too abrupt lest they disturb the 
congregations and 'the old, they say, is better'. The story of the 
uproar in an African church, when the Vulgate was first introduced 
there, over Jerome's use of cucumhita instead of the old Latin 
hedera in the story of Jonah shows how a measure of restraint is 
necessary in liturgical innovation. This fact would commend also 
the evangelist’s use as recurrent formulae of clauses and phrases 
already known to the congregation. In the same way, despite 
omissions and alterations, he often tells a story with but Httle 
change from the Marcan wording. Thus Mark xii. 15, ttjv viroKpimv, 
disappears, but instead at Matt, xxii. 18 we have viroKpirai Mark 
X. 21, €v ere verrepeXy is not reproduced but Matt. xix. 20 adds tL en 
iarepo} and Mark vi. 2, TroOep TovTip raura, is found at Matt. xiii. 56, 
oSv rovrep ravra rrdvra, Mark i. 14 is more exactly reproduced 
not at Matt. iv. 17 but at iv. 23 and Mark iv. 25 not at Matt. xiii. 
24 but at xiii. 12. A similar conservatism may be seen in the 
evangelist's handling of the substance of his material. He fre- 
quently refrains from going to extremes in an attempt to make it 
consistent, v. 17-20 is a group of sayings referring to the same 
topic but not in agreement among themselves. In the parable xxv. 
1-13 the story does not really harmonize with its application in 
w. 11-13, vii. 6 does not well agree with vii. 1-5 and least with 
vii. I, Likewise at xxi. 10-17 the narrative is not consistent, but 
the evangelist has not removed the inconsistency. 

The reception that the book received at the hands of the Church 

* Hawkins, Hcrae Synopticae^y 168-73. 

* Allen, St. Matthew, xix-xsad; C. H. Turner, J.T.S, xxv-xxix, articles on Marcan usage. 
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would agree with the view that in his revision of his sources the 
author of the Gospel intended to produce a work more acceptable 
to the Church’s liturgical use. If we compare the citations from 
Matthew with those from the other Gospels, in Irenaeus, Tertul- 
lian, Cyprian, and Augustine for example, it is seen to be the most 
popular of the four. The tendency was, other things being equal, 
to prefer the Matthean version wherever it was available. Two 
examples of this may be indicated. The Matthean form of the 
Lord’s Prayer is deservedly the form that has established itself in 
the Church’s liturgical use.' The form of the Beatitudes, also, 
which is usually quoted, is that in our Gospel. Indeed, so success- 
ful was it as a revision of Mark, that Mark dropped almost com- 
pletely out of use, and it is only modem scholarship, with its 
interest in the historical and the primitive, which has rescued 
Mark from this neglect. If Matthew is usually the most quoted of 
the Gospels in the Fathers, Mark is regularly and by far the least 
quoted. 

The preceding arguments should provide some internal support 
for the thesis that the Gospel was intended primarily to serve a 
liturgical purpose. Recognition of the liturgical features of the 
Gospel has once or twice been made in the work of modem scholars. 
E. Lohmeyer, whose commentary on Matthew has apparently not 
yet appeared, refers to this character treating of the changes in 
Matthew from the Marcan text he writes against certain explana- 
tions of the addition of navres. Matt. xxvi. 27 : ‘Aber Mt hat die 
Bemerkung des Mk anders verstanden ; er las wohl daraus eine in 
erzahlende Form gekleidete Hturgische Regel, weshalb er sie in 
direkte Worte ximsetzte.’ Later, on the addition of d 'Itjaovs, Matt, 
xxvi. 26, he proceeds, 'Oder weshalb fiigt Mt nicht nur 6 ’Itjuovs 
sondem auch rots im6rp-aZs ein? Der Bericht scheint nun wie von 
neuem anzuheben; und weshalb an dieser Stelle? Liturgischer 
Stil bestimmt die Fassung des Mt ; und was aus sich heraus zu 
vermuten ist, wird so wahrscheinlicher : bei Mt liegt die Tradition 
der Abendmahlsworte vor, die die Feier seiner Gemeinde tragen.’^ 
M. Dibelius, in his book The Sermon on the Mount, p. 45, on Matt, 
vi. 25-34, has the following remark : ‘Matthew, probably in accor- 
dance with the religious language of his communities, prefers the 
more liturgical expressions like the "birds of the air’’ ; Luke uses the 
more realistic form of phrase and has Jesus speak of the "ravens’’.’ 

* Cf. The Study of Theology, 413 : ‘Again the Lord’s Prayer in the Matthean text has the 
appearance of being arranged for liturgical recitation.’ 

^ Theologische Rundschau, 1937, 176. 


3 Ibid. 177. 
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We ought at this point to recall that other theories have been 
advanced on the purpose of the book. Even Bacon, who could 
refer to the practice of targuming the Gospel,' never treated con- 
temporary liturgical custom as an important element in its pro- 
duction. More commonly it has been suggested that the Gospel 
was intended to serve a catechetical purpose, and it might be 
argued that the evidence which naight seem to indicate a liturgical 
purpose would indicate equally well a didactic one. Before we con- 
tinue with our exploration of the liturgical background we must 
deal further with this alternative suggestion. 

First we must note some of the resemblances and differences 
between the two purposes advanced as accounting for some of 
the peculiarities of our Gospel. Both would aim at instruction. In 
the Church’s worship this would be achieved by the reading of the 
Gospel, as of the other lessons, followed by an expository homily. 
Catechetically this would be effected by the instruction of cate- 
chumens and those interested. Further, a gospel which success- 
fully served a liturgical purpose would probably have a certain 
value as a catechetical document. It is not so certain that the 
converse is true. ‘The Apostolic Tradition' of Hippolytus, useful 
as it obviously is for conveying information, is much less satis- 
factory for use in Church services. There is a further difference 
between the two types of use. A book intended for the liturgy of 
the Church could only be used in this way if it were given official 
approval. To be successful it would have to become a public docu- 
ment. Oh the other hand, a catechetical work, provided that it led 
to no iU resffits, need never attract official notice at all. Its use 
would be much more private and informal. 

The Gospel has been rightly called a revised edition of Mark, and 
it certainly succeeded in displacing the earlier work. It would 
indeed be surprising, if, at the time when Matthew was composed, 
Mark had not been used KturgicaUy for some years. But, if it was 
so used, it is most unlikely that a writer would have produced a 
revised edition of it to take its place in catechetical use only. Far 
from being content to provide a manual for informal instruction 
he would aim at producing a book for the worship of the Church, 
and, having ousted Mark there, he could be sure that his work 
would everywhere replace the earlier Gospel. 

This is borne out by a study of the grouping and rewriting of the 
material which seem to suggest that the Gospel, far from contain- 
ing material mainly relevant to the needs of inquirers and cate- 

‘ Op. dt. 31-3. 
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chumens, has direction suitable for all classes within the Church. 
For example, much of Matt, xviii, as it stands, is intended for the 
leaders of the community rather than those on its threshold ; the 
warning in xviii. 1-5 against seeking greatness, in w. 6-9 against 
causing the ‘little ones’, probably the ordinary believers, to stum- 
ble, would be especially apposite to those in authority. They 
would have to be warned against despising those in their charge, 
ver. 10. To them especially would belong the recovery of the lost, 
w. 11-14. Reconciliation and discipline would be their particular 
concern, vv. 15-22. To them the warning to exercise their office 
with clemency would be most appropriate. These would be coun- 
sels for the elder in the Church rather than the beginner. Likewise 
the directions of is. 35-xi. i are, at any rate in part, a message to 
the Christian evangelist over and above the rank and file of the 
faithful. We may look at the sayings of ix. 37 f . The begmning of 
chapter x shows that the discourse is directed to the twelve who 
are given authority. They are told how to conduct themselves 
and what reception they may expect, ver. 14 shows that they are 
expected to preach, and ver. 25 implies that the disciple who is to 
become himself a teacher is in mind. The command to preach 
appears in ver. 27. Verses 40-1 suggest that the evangelist rather 
than the catechumen is being addressed. We may conclude that, 
just as Matt, xviii was addressed to the Church authorities, so Matt, 
ix. 35-xi. I is addressed to the Christian evangelist and teacher. We 
have seen how the Petrine stories are frequently associated with 
the giving of a ruling on what must have been a disputed issue in 
the Church in our period or a little earlier. Such elements in the 
Gospel would be of major moment to Christians of standing, but of 
little immediate interest to catechumens. Accordingly we may 
infer from the passages referred to that the book has a much 
wider audience in view than the catechumenate. 

This argument is reinforced if we compare our Gospel with the 
Didache, which is generally regarded as a kind of handbook for 
beginners. This is obviously not intended to be a substitute for 
the Gospels, but it does select and underline material which would 
be of first importance for the instruction of converts. It aims at 
giving simple moral instruction and rules for conduct together 
with explanations of some of the Church's institutions. On the 
other hand, the Gospel narrative and much of the less relevant 
teaching is absent. The Gospel, however, while it contains much 
of value for converts as well as for others, is not determined by any 
merely sectional interest. 
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Another piece of evidence may point the same way. If the 
Gospel were intended first of all for the teaching of converts, we 
should expect that the teaching activity of our Lord and the 
Church would be emphasized. We do not find this. Out of Mark’s 
17 examples of SiSdcrKsiv Matthew reproduces 7. At Luke xi. i, 
xii. 12, xiii. 22, 26, SiSdoKeiv occurs in Q contexts but it does not 
appear in the corresponding verses in Matthew.* Apart from xvi 
23, where St8ao-/fow should be omitted, StSawew occurs 13 times 
in the Gospel and 17 times in Luke, and occurs 5 times in 

Mark, thrice in Matthew (two of these occurrences being derived 
from Mark), once in Luke. SiSoa/caAos occurs 12 times in Matthew 
(11 times if 6 SiSdarKoXos i/itov, ix. ii, is to be omitted with a, k, syr. 
sin.), 12 times in Mark, 16 times in Luke. SiSaa/caAio occurs once 
in a passage, xv. 9, derived from Mark vii. 7, quoting Isa. xxix. 13 
and does not appear elsewhere in the Gospels. We cannot conclude 
from these statistics that the evangelist was not interested in 
teaching, but taken by themselves they do not yield evidence that 
he was. 

The various considerations advanced in the previous para- 
graphs, taken together, seem to make the hypothesis that the 
Gospel was written for the instruction of converts appear less 
satisfactory than the suggestion of a liturgical purpose. It would 
also fail to account for the traces of homiletic use in the Gospel, 
both those traces which imply that some of the Gospel material 
had already an homiletic background and those which suggest 
that the book was composed with an eye to future homiletic use. 
It is to these traces of the sermon that we will now turn. 

First to be examined are the characteristics of the Gospel which 
point to an homiletic use of the materials incorporated in it before 
they came to the evangelist. Among these we may notice anumber 
of passages where our analysis of the text suggested that their 
substance was in existence before they were incorporated in the 
Gospel. 

For example, at xxi. 10-17 there is reason to suppose that there 
were several earlier stages in the tradition of the two incidents 
recorded, stages subsequent, however, to their appearance in the 
Marcan record. The last stage is represented by the insertion of 
ver. 12 f. between ver. 10 f. and w. 14-16. When we omit this 
inserted passage the verses that remain describe the reaction of the 

* Hatt. 30 . 1, SiSdoKav xai Ktipdaaeiv] Kifpitrafoi koX SiSdcrieetv, d, h,pesh. (i ms.), arm . : 
KrjpSaoeo), 517, 1188, 1424, 1675 , 1 a6o. Only the paucity of evidence is against the omission 
of StSdcKetv as intruded from iv. 23, vii. 29, ix. 35. 
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city poptilace and the temple authorities to the Triumphal Entry, 
and, it is noteworthy that the high priests and scribes (ver. 15) 
make no reference to ver. 12 f. which relate the Cleansing of the 
Temple. Yet if w. 10 f., 14-16 are older than the insertion of 
ver. 12 f. at this point, they are subsequent to the Marcan narrative, 
and their creation and attachment here will belong to an earlier 
stage in the history of the section. It may be further noted that 
ver. 10 f. and w. 14-16 are not consecutive but read like alternative 
sequels to w. 1-9. Accordingly we may reconstruct the history of 
the passage as follows. First Mark xi. i-ii was read, next in the 
exposition of this passage the two expansions ver. 10 f . and w. 14- 
16 were developed and became stereot37ped and firmly attached to 
the homiletic tradition, and finally, between these two expansions, 
the evangelist inserted Mark xi. 15-19, which enabled him to bring 
together the two halves of the story of the Cursing of the Fig Tree. 
At Matt. xxi. 1-9 itself we may trace the same kind of develop- 
ment. At the earliest stage we have the Marcsin story. Soon the 
quotation from Zechariah was added and in the next stage the 
quotation had reacted on the text. These two stages probably 
belong to the homiletic use of Mark, and the evangelist finally 
fixed the results in our Gospel. 

The history of xxvii. 3-10 seems to be even more complicated. 
Here we must distinguish between two factors, the tradition about 
the death of Judas, and the quotation from Zechariah with its 
reactions on the tradition. The tradition we dealt with when we 
examined the peculiar narratives, but the reaction of the quotation 
on the tradition seems to have taken place in several stages. In 
one form of the text of Zechariah, preserved in the Peshitto and 
implied by the Targura, the prophet cast his wages into the trea- 
sury. This seems to have left traces in the phrases pt^oj rot dpyifpta 
els Toy vaov, ver. 5, and PaXelv aira els rov KopjSavor, ver. 6. In the 
Massoretic text the prophet cast his wages to the potter and this 
form of the text has influenced ver. 7, rov aypov rov Kepapetos, and 
probably the quotation in ver. 9 f. Finally, the thirty pieces of 
silver of the quotation have influenced the form of xxvii. 3 and 
xxvi. 15. From this we may infer at least three stages in the 
development of the tradition. First the tradition was related in 
connexion with the Marcan story. Next it was influenced by the 
form of the Zechariah text as we have it in the Peshitto. Later still 
it was influenced by the form of the quotation which appears in 
ver. 9 f. It is easiest to imagine this complicated development 
taking place in the homiletic activity of the Church. 
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There axe grounds for thinking that iv. 12-17 has a history 
There seems to be a gap between ver. 12 and ver. 13. As dig titiri 
from his going into Galilee, we are told nothing about Jesus’ visit- 
ing Nazareth ; yet vex. 13 begins /coi KaraXm^v rrjv Na^apd. This is 
the more noteworthy as the same form Na^apd recurs only at Luke 
iv. 16, Koi ^XSev els Na^apd. Such agreement naturally indicates 
the use of Q. An indication in the same direction is a slightei 
agreement in substance between the Matthean story of Jesus a1 
Nazareth, derived from Mark, and the form of the story, peculiai 
to Luke, of iv. 16-30. Mark vi. 3 begins ovx odros iariv 6 reicrcav,^ 
referring to Jesus. Matt. xiii. 55 reads oix oSrds ianv 6 roO tsktovos 
vios ; while Luke iv. 22 ends odxl vtos ecniv odros. This refer- 

ence to Joseph, shared by Matthew and Luke, may come from Q, 
as it is absent from Mark. Further support for this view may be 
found in an agreement in order. Matt. iv. 12, Luke iv. 14 repro- 
duce Mark i. 14, but both immediately afterward insert a reference 
to Nazareth, Matt. iv. 13, Luke iv. 16, and follow this by a refer- 
ence to Capernaum. These three pieces of evidence may suggest 
that at one time between Matt. iv. 12 and 13 stood a version of 
Jesus’ preaching at Nazareth derived perhaps from Q. Later this 
version was omitted in favour of the Marcan one. This points to an 
earlier grouping of material round Mark i. 14, which was subse- 
quently remodelled. Such changes would easily take place in an 
homiletic context. 

We have seen that xvi. 16-19 lias passed through a complicated 
process of gjrowth. Behind it there seems to be a Resurrection 
story which has been transferred to its present place and Matt, 
xviii. r8 has been adapted to it, while the reference to the renaming 
of Simon may have been added at this period. AH this would re- 
quire time. It is uncertain, also, if Matt. xiv. 28-31 could have lost 
its place in the Resurrection narratives and been adapted to its 
present setting, all at one stage. At Matt. xvii. 24—7, ver. 27 appears 
to be a later addition reflecting an issue which must have troubled 
the Church after a.d. 70 when the Temple tax was deflected to the 
Temple of Jupiter CapitoUnus at Rome. Finally, the story has 
been attached to Mark ix. 33. The parable xxii. r— X4 has suffered 
two kinds of modification. The reference to the fall of Jerusalem 
has beeii introduced in ver. 7 and the story of the Guest without 
a Wedding Garment, w. rr— X3, has been tacked on, leaving its 
traces perhaps at ver. 2 also. Lastly, two formulae at ver. r3b and 

This seems to be the correct readii^. For the variants see the apparatus in Legg, Nouum 
Testarrmtum Grata, BuangeUum secundum Marcum, a4. loc. 
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ver. 14 have been attached. There is no trace of these changes in 
the parallel Lnke xiv. 16-24, so that we may presume that they 
were absent from Q. Nor does it seem probable that they took 
place all at one time. Likewise it may be asked whether xix, 10-12 
belongs wholly to one period. The verses do not seem to be a com- 
pletely consistent whole. Verse 10 f. appear to refer to marriage 
while ver. 12 relates to celibacy. Further, ver. 10 f. would follow 
much better on Mark x. 12 than on Matt. xix. 9. In Mark Jesus 
has given an absolute rule : marriage is indissoluble and, until the 
death of one of the partners, any second marriage is adultery. 
Here the comment of Matt. xix. 10 f. would be most apposite. 
Verse 10 expresses the disciples’ dismay at the inflexible rule and 
ver. II admits that it is a counsel of perfection. On the other hand, 
if we connect Matt. xix. 10 f. with the preceding verses in Matthew 
the disciples cavil at the relaxed rule of ver. 9 and even that is held 
not to apply to everyone. This would imply an almost Koranic 
laxity in sexual morality and an affirmative answer to the question 
in ver. 3. If the hypothesis that Matt. xix. 10 f . is really a comment 
on Mark x. 2-12 is sound, these two verses illustrate the outlook of 
the community when the rule of Mark x is modified in Matt. xix. 
The suggestion implies at least one stage between Mark and 
Matthew. The last sentence of ver. 12, similar as it is to o cSra 
aKovdrcj, xiii. 9, cf . xi. I s, xiii. 43, seems like a tag added to the group 
of sayings. It picks up the x^povaiv of ver. ii, a fact that would 
agree with its lack of connexion with the earlier part of ver. 12. 
Thus we can detect three elements in the composition of the 
section, the attachment to Mark x. 1-12, the assembly of the 
material for the verses, and finally the addition of the formula 
to ver. 12. 

About these passages the following features are to be noted. 
They require several stages in their composition. Frequently the 
material seems to rest in part on oral tradition. The passages have 
become associated with certain contexts. We have to ask in what 
circumstances these conditions could obtain. If we accept the 
suggestion that they were made possible by homiletic custom, 
this will account for the suggestions of oral tradition, of stages in 
composition, and of contextual association. As soon as written 
documents provided the sections for the liturgy, the stock material 
in homiletic would supply the only liturgical refuge for an oral 
tradition. A continuity in exposition would account also for the 
developments of the various stages in the material, while the con- 
textual attachments would go back to the fact that in exposition 
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certain passages became associated and later this association be- 
came stereotyped. 

The same kind of explanation will apply to the doublets in the 
Gospel. If we compare the numbers of doublets in the s3nioptic 
Gospels, we find 2 in Mark, 17 in Luke, and 27 in Matthew.* From 
this it is clear that they are much more characteristic of Matthew 
than of the other two Gospels and we may ask ourselves what the 
reason for this is. One explanation is that the doublets are the 
result of the use of a variety of sources. The argument from doub- 
lets to diversity of sources is frequent in Old Testament source 
analysis. It will also account for ii out of the 17 doublets in Luke. 
Win it also explain the Matthean examples ? In investigating this 
■possibility we are again testing the adequacy of source criticism 
to explain the various phenomena of the Gospel. We may find 
that they appear rather to be due to the influence of the liturgical 
homily. To settle the matter we must examine the doublets in 
detail. 

The first doublet is Matt. v. 29 f. with xviii. 8 f. beside Mark ix. 
43, 45, 47. But we have to notice that Matt. v. 30 is omitted by 
D, 59, 238, 243, d, vg. (i ms.), syr. sin., sah. (i ms.), hoh. (i ms.), an 
omissio.n which commends itself because, while ver. 29 witla its 
mention of the eye is relevant to the context, the right hand has 
nothing to do with what precedes or follows. Matt, xviii. 8 f. is in 
the Marcan setting and contains the whole substance of the Marcan 
saying slightly compressed and varied in phrasing, while Matt. v. 
29 has but one part of the saying, attached to a non-Marcan con- 
text and in wording even farther removed from Mark. There is no 
parallel in Luke. There are two possibilities. Either the saying at 
Matt. V. 29 has been transferred from its Marcan context or else 
Matt, xviii. 8 f. derives from Mark and v. 29 from M.* 

Against this second view is, first, the fact that there is some 
verbal and considerable material agreement between Matt. v. 29 
and Mark ix. 47. Secondly, v. 29 is extraneous to the structure of 
V. 27 f. This indicates that v. 29, in any case, is not in its original 
setting. This is not decisive against the second possibility, as 
V. 23 f., which apparently derives from M, is structurally foreign 
to V. 21 f. In the same way v. 29 may have had another context 
in M and have been transferred to its present one by the evangelist. 
This, however, seems to be the less probable and more complicated 
h3rpothesis. Accordingly the view that Mark ix. 47 is used twice 

• Cf. Hawkins, op. dt.*, 80-107. The enumeration above indudes several that Hawkins 
rejects. » Cf. p. 18 f. above. 
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over in Matthew seems far the more likely and, if this is so, the 
appearance at Matt. v. 29 may be due to homiletic associations. 

Matt. V. 32 with xix. 9 beside Mark x. ii and Luke xvi. 18 is more 
complicated. Here Matt. xix. 9, apart from the phrase /iTj itrl 
iropveii}, repeats Mark x. ii, while Matt. v. 32 seems to be a confla- 
tion of Q as represented in Luke xvi. 18. This holds good whether 
we omit in v. 32 #cat os . . . (loixarai or no. Further, the whole set- 
ting of V. 31 f . appears to be due to the evangelist. In this example, 
the h3^othesis that the presence of the doublet points to the use 
of two sources provides at least a partial explanation of the facts. 
It is equally probable that the position of v. 31 f. was chosen by 
the evangelist or that it may have been determined by homiletic 
practice. 

At vii. 16-19 we have two different sets of doublets, vii. 19 re- 
peats iii. 10, where it is in its Q position, parallel to Luke iii. 9. 
There is verbal identity which seems to exclude the possibility 
that we have a trace of the use of different sources. This conclu- 
sion is supported by the fact that the context of vii. 19, w. 16-18, 
20 are derived from another Q passage, and have a parallel in Luke 
vi. 43 f. But vii. 16-18, 20 have a doublet later at xii. 33-5. In 
Matt, vii, ver. 20 repeats ver. i6a and ver. 17 reads as a positive 
version of ver. 18, ver. 16 corresponds to Luke vi. 44 and ver. 18 to 
Luke vi. 43. In Matt. xii. 33-5 ver. 33b corresponds to vii. i6a and 
ver. 33 a to vii. 17 while xii. 34, yen^/iara ^iSvcbv, echoes iii. 7. In 
w. 34b-s are employed parts of Q, appearing at Luke vi. 45, which 
are not used at Matt. vii. 16-20. Thus our second set of doublets 
consists of vii. 16 a, 17 with Matt. xii. 33. Apart from the variations 
in order, the Q passage as seen in Luke vi. 43-5 was, for the evan- 
gelist, linked with three contexts. First is the context of the Sermon, 
in which it occurs both in Luke and Matthew, where the theme is 
testing and discrimination. This appears to be the original place 
of the passage. Secondly, it occurs in the Beelzebub controversy, 
where the idea of judgement is present. Lastly, the use of phrases 
in both these passages connects them with another Q passage. 
Matt. iii. 7-10, where again we find the idea of judgement. As but 
one source is involved, we cannot find our explanation in docu- 
mentary analysis. Rather we must look to an association of con- 
texts for a solution of the problem and this association must have 
been made after Q came into use and before the composition of 
our Gospel. This would be easily comprehensible in the light of 
the liturgical use of the Church. It would be quite in keeping for 
this passage to be associated with the Beelzebub Controversy and 
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the Preaching of John, as well as with its proper context in Q, in 
the lectionary and exposition of a Church where Mark and Q were 
read. As soon as this obtained, it would be natural for the evan- 
gelist to repeat the verses in one of the two additional contexts and 
to insert reminiscences of the third among them. His variation of 
the order and structure would avoid monotony and the danger that 
the repetition would obtrude itself unpleasantly. 

In Luke x, in the Commission of the Seventy, we find at w. 12- 
15 the Woes on the Cities of Galilee for their ill reception of Jesus’ 
works. At Matt. x. 15, the corresponding passage, only the intro- 
ductory verse appears, answering to Luke x. 12, while in Matt, xi, 
to the section on John the Baptist, the editor adds the whole pas- 
sage xi. 20-4. It is probable, from the fact that, in Matthew, x. 15 
is retained in a place corresponding to that in Luke, that Luke has 
preserved the original setting of the verses. Why then do they 
appear in full in Matt, xi ? As only one source can be presumed, an 
explanation Jrom the documentary hypothesis is ruled out. In 
Matt, xi the judgements of their contemporaries on John and 
Jesus precede, and Jesus’ thanksgiving that what is hidden from 
the wise is revealed to the simple follows, our section. The motiva- 
tion of the whole passage seems to be the response of his fellows to 
Jesus and his judgement on that response. With this w. 20-4 are 
eminently agreeable. This suggests that contextual associations 
have again been responsible for the appearance of doublets. The 
next doublets, x, 22 a with xxiv. 9 b and x. 22 b, with xxiv. 13 may 
be taken together. There is also a slight similarity between x. 17, 
TrapaScoaovcnv yap vpds €& avvdSpLa /ctA., and Xxiv. 9, rore TrapaScS- 
aovcTLv vpids €15 dXtijsLv. The source is Mark xiii. 9—13. This passage, 
with the exception of most of ver. 10, the editor has transferred to 
Matt. X. 17-22. He has, however, retained the two halves of ver. 
13 in their original connexion as Matt. xxiv. 9b and 13, inserting 
between them w. 10-12, a later composition. At Matt. x. the verses 
from Mark xiii are well suited to their new context. Matt, x is 
concerned with the kind of reception the Christian evangelist must 
expect and the theme of Mark xiii. 9-13 is similar. Here again the 
explanation of the doublet seems to lie in the context and associa- 
tions. As Mark xiii is the only source, source criticism does not 
provide an alternative hypothesis. 

Matt. X. 38 and xvi. 24 have parallels at Mark viii. 34 and at 
Luke ix. 23, xiv. 27. Here the doublets, in both Matthew and Luke, 
appear to be due to the use of different sources. Matt. xvi. 24 and 
Luke ix. 23 reproduce Mark viii. 34 in the same context. Matt. x. 38 
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and Luke xiv. 27 are similar in structure and wording and seem 
to derive from Q. This would enable us to account for the doublet 
as arising out of the overlapping of Q and Mark. 

Matt. X. 39 and xvi. 25 correspond to Mark viii. 35 and Luke 
ix. 24, xvii. 33. Overlapping of sources may again be the correct 
explanation. Matt. xvi. 25, Luke ix. 24 reproduce Mark viii. 35 in 
the same context. Matt. x. 39, Luke xvii. 33 seem to be indepen- 
dent of Mark, but do they come from Q ? Both verses are briefer 
than the Marcan equivalent, agree in substance and structure, and 
are adjacent to Q material. Matt. x. 37 f. and Luke xvii. 34 f. On 
the other hand, there are no verbal agreements between Matt. 
X. 39 and Luke xvii. 33 against Mark viii. 35, and there is the possi- 
bility of Q and M, or Q and L, or even M and L, overlapping. On 
the whole, derivation from Q seems the more probable. However 
tmcertain this may be, it appears likely that the presence of doub- 
lets in Matthew is to be explained as due to the use of two sources, 
Mark and either Q or M, which overlapped. This conclusion is 
imaiiected by the variety of reading in Mark viii. 35. The next 
doublets, Matt. xii. 39, xvi. 4, are to be compared with Mark viii. 
12 and Luke xi. 29. Matt. xvi. 4 is in the same context as Mark 
viii. 12, and Matt. xii. 39 is in the same as Luke xi. 29, both Matt. 

xii. 38-42 and Luke xi. 29-32 apparently being taken from Q. In 

Matthew the doublets are almost identical, though at xvi. 4 we 
should probably omit /cat /toixoAi? with D, 4, a, d, e, g*. 

There are agreements of both xii. 39 and xvi. 4 with Luke against 
Mark. This suggests that Q had been employed as well as Mark. 
Probably Luke xi. 29 reproduces Q more faithfully. In view of 
these facts the use of two sources again seems to have led to the 
presence of doublets. 

Matt. xiii. 12 and xxv. 29 besides Mark iv. 25 and Luke viii. 18, 
xix. 26 present another example of this. Q, represented by Luke 
xix. 26, Matt. xxv. 29, overlapped Mark iv. 25, reproduced in Matt. 

xiii. 12 and Luke viii. 18, though Matthew does not retain the 
original context of Mark iv. 25 but places it earUer in that of Mark 
iv. 10 f . In the Marcan context the sa3dng is one of several grouped 
together on account of incidental resemblances, while in Matthew 
it enhances the contrast between the disciples and the crowd. This 
transference may be due to the evangelist alone, but it may equally 
well derive from earlier homiletic use. The appearance of doublets, 
however, is to be explained from source criticism. 

The doublets Matt. xvii. 20, xxi. 21, with Mark xi. 23 and Luke 
xvii. 6 are to be accounted for in the same way. Matt. xxi. 21 
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repeats Mark xi. 23 in the same setting. Matt. xvii. 20 has agree- 
ments both with Mark and with Luke, which is independent of 
Mark. This suggests that at Matt. xvii. 20, Mark and Q have been 
conflated. The context is different from that in Luke, the saying 
being attached in Matthew to the story of the Epileptic Boy, xvii. 
14-19 from Mark ix. 14-29. The fact of duplication is explicable 
by the overlapping of sources, but this does not show us why in 
Matthew the Q saying is attached to a Marcan passage. Such an 
attachment would be understandable if it had already been made 
in exposition or lectionary, though this is not the only possibility. 

A similar connexion exists between Matt. xix. 30, xx. 16 and 
Mark x. 31 and Luke xiii. 30. Mark x. 31 is reproduced in the same 
group of materials at Matt. xix. 30. Matt. xx. 16 agrees with Luke 
xiii. 30 in omitting woAAo/, Mark x. 31, and in reversing the order 
of clauses. This may suggest that the two verses derive from Q, 
though Matt. xx. 16 is probably conflate and occurs in a setting 
peculiar to Matthew, that of the Labourers in the Vineyard. Only 
this story separates it from xix. 30, the other occurrence of the 
saying. The duplication may accordingly have been caused by the 
intrusion of Matt. xx. 1-15 into the Marcan context. We may 
suggest some such development as this. In Mark the surrounding 
material provides no elucidation of x. 31. In Matthew the presence 
of ouros at xx. 16 shows that xx. 1-15 was intended in some sense 
to illustrate Mark x. 31, inexact though the illustration may seem 
to us. If this is so, we can understand how, following on xx. 1-15, 
xix. 30 is repeated at xx. 16 to ensure that the purpose of the addi- 
tion should be clear. This process may be the work in part of the 
evai^elist or may go back to homiletic needs, but it cannot be 
accoimted for simply by the use of two sources. 

Matt. XX. 26 f., xxiii. ii with Mark x. 43 f., ix. 35 and Luke 
xxii. 26 may at first sight look more complicated. Matt. xx. 26 f., 
Mark x. 43 f. occur in the same context and are in close verbal 
agreement. Mark ix. 35 is not reproduced when the rest of this 
section is taken over into Matt, xviii. 1-5. Between Luke xxii. 26 
and Matt, xxiii. ii, which appear in different settings, there is one 
agreement against Mark in the phrase d juei'fwv vfiwv in Matthew 
and d nel^cov h> v/itr in Luke. This agreement in sa3dngs which 
necessarily have a general similarity is enough to imply the use of 
Q. It is improbable that Luke xxii. 26 is in its original place in Q. 
Hence we cannot argue that at Matt, xxiii. ii the evangelist has 
transferred the sa37ing in a conflate form to a new place. Q, as 
represented by Lrdce xi. 39-52, combined with Mark xii. 38-40 and 
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M, seems to supply the material for Matt, xxiii, but that fact helps 
us little to decide the original place of Matt, xxiii. ii. Therefore 
we cannot say whether a theory of sources is enough to account 
for the presence of doublets or no. 

The problem of Matt. xxiv. 42, xxv. 13 beside Mark xiii. 35 may 
in its solution prove more informative. Matt. xxiv. 42 does not 
recur in quite the same place as in Mark. Matt. xxiv. 36 repro- 
duces Mark xiii. 32. Next comes a passage from Q, xxiv. 37--4I. 
After this at Matt. xxiv. 42, ver. 35 alone of Mark xiii, 33-7 is 
represented, to be followed by another passage from Q, Matt. xxiv. 
43-31, and xxv. 1-12, a peculiar section. To this succeeds xxv. 13, 
repeating Mark xiii. 35. The themes of the whole group of passages 
are fidelity, watchfulness, and prudence, and we seem to have a 
collection of material from various sources underlining and expand- 
ing the closing message of Mark xiii. Such a development might 
well have taken place in the homiletic exposition of the Marcan 
themes. 

There is a different difficulty at Matt. iv. 23, ix. 35, as, while 
most of the phrasing can be derived from Mark, Kal depanevcov 
TTacav voaov Kal rrdaav pLokaKtav is without parallel in Mark or Q, 
It may be that the phrase is of the evangefist’s own composition. 
The sources of the two verses, however, diverse though they may 
be, do not enable us to see the reason for the repetition. The verses 
occur in similar positions, iv. 23 comes after a series of narratives 
and before the Sermon on the Moimt. ix. 35 follows another group 
of narratives and precedes the discourse on Christian apostleship. 
As the assembly of these sequences of narrative and discourse 
appears to be the evangelist's work, we may presume that the 
doublets and their settings, related as they are to the larger se- 
quences, come from him too. He, rather than sources or liturgical 
and homiletic practice, seems to be responsible for the phenomenon. 
This would agree with his authorship of the peculiar phrases. 

Next to be treated are Matt. ix. 27-31, xx. 29-34 with Mark x. 46- 
52.* Matt. XX. 29-34 repeats Mark with some modifications but in 
the same position. This leaves Matt. ix. 27-31 to be accounted for. 
Apart from Matt. viii. 18-22 the caU of Levi and the section on 
fasting. Matt, viii-ix relates only healings and other miracles, and 
to achieve this concentration of material on one theme the Marcan 
order is disregarded. Matt. ix. 27-31 displaces Mark vi. 1-6, the 
Rejection at Nazareth, of which the Q account may have stood at 
one time after Matt. iv. 12. If the transference of Mark x. 46-52 

^ Streeter, op. dL, 170 f. 
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to its place at Matt. ix. 27-31 is connected with the displacement of 
the Rejection at Nazareth, it may have its grounds partly in litur- 
gical practice. Otherwise this order and repetition will derive from 
the evangelist, who may have wished to make up a list of ten 
miracles. 

For Matt. ix. 32 f ., xii. 22-4 with Luke xi. 14 f . the source appears 
to be Q. Matt. xii. 22-4, Luke xi. 14 f. seem to be in their original 
place, introducing the Beelzebub Controversy, while Matt. ix. 32 f. 
is nearer Luke in wording. This excludes an explanation from the 
documentary h37pothesis. Matt. ix. 32 f. is in the same group of 
miracles as is ix. 27-31 and we have the same alternatives to choose 
from. The setting may be devised by the evangelist or may go 
back to earlier exposition. 

To Matt. xii. 38 f., xvi. i f. there are parallels at Mark viii. ii f., 
Luke xi. 16, 29. Matt. xvi. i f. repeats Mark viii. ii f. in the same 
context, and Luke xi. 16, though it is in the long non-Marcan sec- 
tion of Luke, is dose to Mark in wording, and sits loose in its con- 
text, looking like a note inserted from the Marcan parallel. The 
explanation seems to be that the same kind of introduction has 
been provided in Matthew to both the Marcan and Q versions 
of the Enquiry for a Sign. This introduction may be the work of 
the evangelist or may derive from the lectionary setting. 

Matt. iii. 2 recurs at iv. 17 with similarities at Mark i. 4, 14 f. 
Probably at iv. 17 we should omit [ieravoetre and yap with k, 
sin., cur., Clem., Orig., Eus. {syr. pal., boh (i ms.) omit yap only).^ 
This omission seems to be right, as in Matthew the tendency is not 
to assimilate Jesus and John but to emphasize differences between 
them. This omission reduces the resemblance between Matt. iii. 2 
and iv. 17 considerably. Such similarity as survives may be assigned 
to the evangelist’s hand. 

The same quotation from Hos. vi. 6 appears at Matt. ix. 13, xii. 7. 
The setting of both verses is Marcan and contains a dispute with 
the Pharisees. In ix. 13 they complain that Jesus eats with publi- 
cans and siimers and at xii. 7 that the disciples have been infringing 
the Sabbath by plucking and eating com. Further, there is a slight 
agreement with the Hebrew against the LXX (/cal ov for rj). As 
the evangelist himself regularly uses the LXX and not the Hebrew, 
this suggests that the quotation was already applied to the two 
passages before the evangelist produced the Gospel. We may then 
infer that the association of Hos. vi. 6 with the two controversy 
stories goes back to homiletic tradition. 

* Blass, Textkntische B&mrhm%en m Matthaus, 9 f. 
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There are the doublets Matt. xvi. 19, xviii. 18 with a parallel at 
John XX. 23. The saying probably comes from M, but we do not 
know its original context. We have seen that Matt. xvi. 17-19 is a 
composite enlargement of the Marcan section, while xviii. 18 is part 
of a long passage on discipline and forgiveness, built round the Q 
saying on the same theme, reproduced at Luke xvii. 3 f . This 
implies that neither context is original but that the saying appears 
in both because of previous association with both. Such association 
would naturally come into being in an homiletic grouping. 

Matt. xi. 15 is repeated at xiii. 9, 43. Corresponding to it are 
Mark iv. 9, 23, Luke viii. 8, xiv. 35. Similar phrases appear at Rev. 
ii. 7, II, 17, 29, iii. 6, 13, 22, xiii. 9. There is one agreement between 
Matthew and Luke, o excmv instead of Mark’s os exei. This may 
indicate that the saying occurred in Q as weU as Mark. Matt. xiii. 9 
is in the same context as Mark iv. 9. Matt. xiii. 43 appears a little 
later in the sequence of material than Mark iv. 23. Matt. xi. 15 has 
no parallel. From these facts it is clear that the threefold occur- 
rence of this saying cannot be explained from source criticism. It 
resembles the use of liturgical formulae treated earlier in this 
chapter. The reason for the repetition may likewise be foimd in 
the customs of liturgy and exposition. 

Here the following resemblances within pairs of passages may 
be discussed. Matt. v. 34, xxiii. 22 have material in common. This 
seems to depend on the liturgical association of the same passage 
with two different settings. The explanation of the similarity 
between x. 17 and xxiv. 9 has already been discussed. There is a 
little in common between x. 40 and xviii. 5. xviii. 5 is close to 
Mark ix. 37 in phrasing and is in the same context. Matt. x. 40 ff. 
reads like an homiletic exposition of the same passage. The fact 
that Mark ix. 41 is reproduced at Matt. x. 42 shows that the Marcan 
passage was in mind when Matt. x. 40 ff. was composed. The like- 
ness between xi. 27 and xxviii. 18 is slight and seems to be acciden- 
tal. Matt. xxiv. 23 is derived from Mark xiii. 21 but Matt. xxiv. 26 
from Q, the Lucan parallel being xvii. 23, and the resemblance is 
due to the overlapping of Mark and Q. xxviii. 10 owes much to 
xxviii. 7, which in turn is taken from Mark xvi. 7. This repetition 
has already been discussed once. It seems that the whole of 
xxviii. 9-20 was put into writing first by the evangelist. This may 
indicate that he was responsible for the echoing of ver. 7 in ver. 10. 
On the other hand, he may have merely recorded what was the 
usual supplement and expansion of Mark xvi. 1-8 in the oral tradi- 
tions and sermons of the Church. 
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Having examined the doublets in Matthew we may now sum- 
marize our conclusions. Some of them can be explained partly or 
wholly as arising out of an overlapping of sources. This pheno- 
menon seems to be behind the following doublets ; v. 32 with xix. 9, 
X. 38 with xvi. 24, X. 39 with xvi. 25, xii. 39 with xvi. 4, xiii. r2 with 
XXV. 29, xvii. 20 with xxi. 21, xix. 30 with xx. 16, xx. 26 f. with 
xxiii. ri, xxiv. 23 with 26. While overlapping provides part of the 
reason for the appearance of these doublets, it does not always 
provide a complete explanation. It would be easy for an author like 
the evangelist, skilled in selection and conflation, to remove repeti- 
tions, imless there were good grounds for their retention. These 
grounds may be found either in the evangelist’s purpose or in pre- 
vious handling of the material such as we would expect to find in 
homiletic and liturgical custom. Other factors besides overlapping 
may well have some responsibility for the following doublets among 
others ; v. 32 with xix. 9, xvii. 20 with xxi. 21, xix. 30 with xx. 16. 

The activity of the evangelist may be detected in these passages ; 
V. 32 with xix. 9, vii. r6-r9 with iii. ro and xii. 33-5, xiii. 12 with 
XXV. 29, xix. 30 with XX. 16, iv. 23 with ix. 35, ix. 32 f. with xii. 22-4, 
xii. 38 f. with xvi. i ff., ui. 2 with iv. 17, xxviii. 7 with 10. This indi- 
cates quite clearly that the sources alone are not sufficient to 
account for the doublets. We have to take into account other 
elements in the composition of the Gospel, for example, the activity 
of the evangelist himself. 

Another factor seems to be found in the homiletic practice in 
the Church’s liturgy. Good examples of this are vii. 16-19 with 
iii. 7, 10 and xii. 33-5, x. 15 with xi. 24, x. 22 with xxiv. 9b, 13, 
xvii. 20 with xxi. 21, xxiv. 42 with xxv. 13, ix. 13 with xii. 7, xvi. 19 
with xviii. 18, xi. 15 with xiii. 9, 43, v. 34 with xxiii. 22, x. 40 with 
xviii. 5. It may perhaps be detected also at v. 29 with xviii. 8 f., 
V. 32 with xix. 9, xiii. 12 with xxv. 29, xix. 30 with xx. 16, ix. 27-31 
with XX. 29-34, ix. 32 f. with xii. 22-4, xii. 38 f. with xvi. r ff., 
xxviii. 7 with 10. If we are to assess these probabilities and possi- 
bilities in relation to the doublets as a whole, we may perhaps say 
that the liturgical or homiletic factor must take at least half the 
responsibility. Our examination of the doublets has revealed not 
only that the documentary h3q)Othesis is quite inadequate as an 
explanation of this feature of the Gospel, but also that two other 
factors have to be taken into account, the editor and the homiletic 
tradition, and that homiletic tradition is as important as the other 
two factors together. 

In the investigation of the doublet ix. 13, xii. 7, at both of whidi 
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places Hos. vi. 6 is cited, another problem, that of the quotations, 
was approached. This must now be treated in detail. We have 
seen that the documentary h3rpothesis failed to explain them. We 
must now seek to discover if the liturgical factor, in particular the 
tradition of the sermon, makes things clearer. The examination 
in Chapter III of the quotations in the Gospel from the Old Testa- 
ment showed that some of them at any rate were not first intro- 
duced by the evangelist nor derived by him from a written source. 
This means that they were traditional and that this tradition was 
oral. We have seen with the doublets how that context and associa- 
tion appear frequently to go back to the way in which the material 
was handled in sermons, a procedure which seems to have reached 
a certain fixity. We have now to inquire how far the same is to be 
found in the quotations. In this inquiry particular attention will 
be given to quotations which depart from the LXX. 

Of these, the ones in Matt, i-ii teach us little. All we can say is 
that, while the two chapters were first put into writing by the 
evangelist, the quotations themselves must be older than he. In 
particular i. 21 from Ps. cxxx. 8, if the introductory formula of 
ver. 22 belongs to it, has a history. Being independent of the LXX, 
it was attached to the story at an early stage. Probably at the 
same period the formula of quotation was prefixed. Later this 
formula was transferred to introduce i. 23, which is according to 
the LXX, and this stage was stereotyped in the Gospel. If this 
supposition is correct then the formulae of introduction which 
accompany these quotations must also be older than the evange- 
list’s handiwork. As the formulae are associated only with quota- 
tions independent of the LXX, this seems plausible. 

Of the other quotations, iv. 14-16 occurs in a context which, as 
we have seen, shows other signs of successive changes. It seems to 
relate not to Jesus’ settling at Capernaum so much as to the be- 
ginning of his ministry in general. Its association will accordingly 
be with Mark i. 14 f. as distinct from any visit to Nazareth and 
from the settling at Capernaum. This suggestion, combined with 
the hypothesis about the gap between iv. 12 and 13 implies the 
following history of the passage, subsequent to the appearance of 
Mark. With Mark i. 14 f. was associated the story of the Preaching 
at Nazareth as well as the quotation from Isaiah. The fact that 
Nazareth and Capernaum are mentioned before the quotation and 
not after it, which would be the natmnl order, suggests that the 
two additions to the Marcan narrative were made independently of 
each other. Later the Nazareth story was dropped, leaving its 
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only trace at iv. 13. At this point the evangelist stereotyped the 
material. Here we see a striking example of the working of the 
principle of association in the period between the appearance of 
the written sources and the composition of our Gospel. 

At Matt. viii. 17 there is a simple attachment to a Marcan story. 
But Matt. xii. 17-21 is more complicated. Matt. xii. 15 f. is an 
abbreviated r^sum^ of Mark iu. 7-12. To this Isa. xlii. 1-4 is added. 
But while xii. 18-20 are independent of the LXX, ver. 21 follows 
it closely. This suggests that the quotation was inserted m two 
stages. First w. 18-20 were cited and later ver. 21, taken from the 
LXX, was added. It is noteworthy that, when the quotation was 
thus expanded from the LXX, vv, 18-20 were not made to conform 
to this version. From this fact we may infer that the earlier part 
of the quotation had already attained a certain fixity in tradition. 
At Matt. xiii. 35 the quotation from Ps. Ixxviii. 2 owes its first part 
to the LXX and the second is independent. It may be that the 
same kind of explanation as was given at xii. 17-21 is applicable 
here also. 

While the story of the Entry into Jerusalem, Matt. xxi. 1-9, de- 
pends on Mark xi. i-io, the quotation at w. 4 f . from Zech. ix. 9 
is not from the LXX. It has been suggested that at Mark xi. 2, 
TroiAov hehe^ivov ov oiBeis ovTra) dvOpiOTrcjv iKaOiaev echoes Zech. 
ix. 9 (LXX), ttcDAov vdov. This may be so, but the Marcan clause is 
not repeated at Matt. xxi. 2. The quotation at Matt. xxi. 4 f., 
though there is no trace of it in Mark or Luke, appears at John 
xii. r4 f . This suggests that the association of the quotation with 
the story is older than its appearance in Matthew. It allows us 
also to trace two stages in the attachment of the quotation. In 
the first it is merely cited, as in John, but in the second it has re- 
acted on the context as at Matt. xxi. 2, 6vov BehefxivTjv koX ttcDAov ix€r 
avrfjs and ver. 7 rfyayov ttjv ovov /cat top ttcoXov /cat iTrddjjKav irr^ avrcov 
rd ifidria /cat err€Kddia€V iirdvco avrcov. Only when the quotation has 
reacted in this way is the passage finally fixed in the text of Mat- 
thew. The quotation from Zech. xi. 12 f. at xxvii. 9 f. has already 
been discussed. Here, too, several stages in the history of the quota- 
tion can be discovered. We may recall that the quotation of Hos. 
vi. 6 at Matt. ix. 13, xii. 7 is evidence for a like procedure. 

The facts brought to light in our examination of these quota- 
tions can aU be satisfactorily explained on the liturgical hypothesis. 
The fact that some at least of the quotations were given their pre- 
sent settings before the evangelist got to work, but subsequently 
to the use of written sources, points to some such theory. Some of 
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the Gospel’s sections may have been regularly used with certain 
relevant Old Testament lessons, so that it would be natural and 
easy in the sermon to associate Old Testament verses with Gospel 
passages. Quite apart from these lectionary associations we should 
expect that in exposition stock quotations would be employed. It 
may be that quotations which derive from lectionary association 
keep closer to the LXX, while those which exhibit some freedom 
would come from the stock quotations of the sermon. If the 
preacher who first introduced these quotations into exposition had 
a knowledge of Hebrew or Aramaic, it would not be surprising if 
his quotation showed traces of the Hebrew text behind the Tar- 
gums, themselves, it must be remembered, of liturgical origin. 
This suggestion must of course be regarded as merely tentative. 
We must also remember that even now little is known about the 
history of the LXX before the second century, and it may be that 
the quotations in Matthew which depart from our LXX owe some 
of their peculiarities to the use, at an earlier period in the com- 
munity’s worship, of other Greek translations. The important 
thing is that we should recognize the homiletic and liturgical back- 
ground of the quotations as supplying an explanation of certain 
of their characteristics which could not be supplied on the docu- . 
mentary hj^pothesis alone nor, for that matter, on a theory of 
editorial activity. 

Similar to the problem of the quotations is that presented by the 
peculiar narrative elements of the Gospel. Our earlier examination 
of these elements seemed to show that they could not be accounted 
for by being assigned to any documentary source. There were 
features in them some of which pointed to the hand of the editor 
and others to the use of oral tradition. Contexts provide some 
evidence, though, for the Birth and Resurrection stories, they can 
tell us little, since these had to stand where they do stand or not 
at all. With the quotations we have just dealt. This leaves for 
examination the Petrine and Passion stories and the miscellaneous 
narratives. 

First, in the Petrine stories, we may notice the following traces 
of tradition, xvi. 16-19 28-31 may reproduce what 

were originally accoimts of Resurrection appearances. If this is so, 
then we can point to an oral tradition behind the Matthean account. 
With this agrees our analysis of xvii. 24-7, according to which the 
story passed through at least one earlier stage before it was re- 
corded by the evangelist. Next we may weU ask why it is that 
Peter is regularly associated by the evangelist with themes of the 
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Church, authority, discipline, and the giving of rulings on disputed 
points. If this were a novelty of the evangelist’s, we should some- 
where expect to find an explanation, but if Peter had those associa- 
tions in the traditions of the Church, no explanation would be 
needed. 

In the Passion stories also traditional elements may be dis- 
covered. We found that xxvii. 3-T0 probably went back to oral 
tradition and had a complicated history behind it. The same is 
true of the Resurrection stories, xxviii. 9 f., 16-20. Even more 
interesting, perhaps, than the traditional elements, is the motiva- 
tion of some of the additions to the Marcan record. We have seen 
that xxvii. 3-10 is older than our Gospel and indeed at xxvi. rs has 
reacted on the Marcan story. We may infer from this that the 
attachment of this tradition to the Marcan narrative belongs to an 
earlier stage and accordingly its motivation must be older also. 
The motivation of xxvii. 19, 24 f., 5r-4, 62-6, xxviii. 2-4, ir-r5, 
seems to be dear. The analogy of xxvii. 3-10 suggests that this 
motivation is older than the evangelist’s work and it would be rash 
to suggest that he had invented the whole group of passages, pro- 
viding their contexts and connexions. Indeed, at xxviii. r5 it is 
almost confessed that a piece of current apologetic is being repro- 
duced. We may condude that the evidence of context and motiva- 
tion, even more than traces of oral tradition, reflects the earlier 
history of our material. 

Apart from the fact that they display no elements of oral tradi- 
tion, the same conclusion would appear to hold good for the mis- 
cellaneous narratives as well. The motivation of iii. r4 f., xvii. 6 f., 
xxi. 10 f., 14-16 is clear from the Marcan context, while we can 
trace several stages in the history of xxi. 10 f., r4-i6, as we can of 
iv. 13-16. 

While it seems probable that the evangelist was the first to put 
these stories into writing, there is reason for thinking that, because 
the dements of oral tradition, the contexts, and the motivation are 
older than the composition of the Gospel, much of the content will 
be older, too. We must look for a suitable vehide to convey this 
material to the evangelist. As we can ignore the catechetical factor, 
there remains the liturgical one. This is supported by placing and 
motivation of the additions which would, on this hypothesis, 
derive from the expositional activity of the Church in its liturgy. 

We may now examine some groupings of material in the book. 
Much of its order and arrangement is due to the written sources 
or the evangelist, but here and there the effects of the liturgical 
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practice of the Church may be traced. An example of this may, as 
we have seen, be found in some of the doublets. Another may be 
inferred at vi. 1-18. Here the material seems to be derived from 
Mark, Q, and M, so that we cannot hold the sources responsible for 
the grouping. Indeed it may be asked why vi. 14 f. is inserted 
from Mark xi. 25 at this point. Until it is recced that almsgiving, 
prayer, and fasting, the themes of vi. 2-4, 5-7, i6-r8, were, like the 
token penances of moral theology, the expressions of repentance 
and contrition, the presence of these two verses is inexplicable. 
This fact, however, shows that the presence of vi. 14 f even more 
than that of vi. 9-13, goes back to homiletic association. The same 
may be true of xviii. 15-22. The introduction of Peter and the 
expansion of Q in w. 15-17, 21 f., it is suggested, are older than 
the writing of the Gospel, and if this is so the same may be true of 
the grouping of the whole section.^ Some examples must remain 
uncertain because of the dififtculty of distinguishing groupings that 
were first assembled by the evangelist from earlier homiletic 
activity. 

Another example of homiletic influence may be found among 
the parables. Mark iv. 3-9 is explained as allegory in iv. 13-20. 
We may presume something of the following development to ex- 
plain this. First, its context having been lost, the parable was 
interpreted as an allegory. Next the allegorizing interpretation 
became stereot5^ed. Thirdly, this fixed form was put into writing 
as we have it in the Gospel. This development in three stages 
seems to require a long process of exposition. We have two fxirther 
examples in Matt. xiii. xiii. 24-30 is explained at xiii. 36-43 and 
xiii. 47 f. at w. 49 f. For these two peculiar parables the same 
inference viU hold good. At one time the parables were read but 
obviously required interpretation. Next an allegorizing explana- 
tion was given in exposition, after this the explanation became 
fixed and traditional, and finally we have this explanation incor- 
porated with the parable in written form. At xxv. 31-46 we have a 
block of material which is neither a parable nor the interpretation 
of one and yet is a consecutive discourse, though not an entirely 
consistent one, rather than a group of sayings more or less loosely 
connected. It seems to have been a sermon which has passed into 
the evangelical content. The peculiar element in Matt. xii. 38-42 
may be accounted for as an expansion of Q to provide an homiletic 
explanation. This would also apply to such features as those in 
Matt. xxii. 2-10 which are not paralleled in Luke xiv. 16-24. Other 

^ Grouping may account for the present place of xii. 5-7, ii f-, xv. 12-14, 22-5, xix. 28. 

4913 H 
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expansions and additions to serve the ends of the sermon may be 
detected elsewhere.^ 

In Chapter IV the division of Jewish sermon material into 
Halakah and Haggadah was briefly described. Parallels to both 
these t3^es of exposition may be found in those elements in Mat- 
thew which seem to derive from the preaching in the worship of 
the community. Most of the peculiar narratives could at once be 
assigned to Haggadah. It would preserve such oral tradition as 
may be found in these passages and would claim as its own the 
midrashic additions to the Marcan story. Nor would Halakah be 
unrepresented. We noticed the connexion of Peter with the de- 
velopment of rulings. A good example of this may be found in 
Matt, xviii. 15-22 where from the Q sa37ing on forgiveness is deduced 
practical counsel. The same interest would account for the differ- 
ence between Mark vii. 21 f. and Matt. xv. 19. Another piece of 
Halakah occurs at x. 40-2 expanding Mark ix. 37. Matt. v. 3415-36, 
and, obscure as it is, xix. 10-12, are to be classified in the same 
way. Indeed, there are few passages where an homiletic back- 
ground can be detected which cannot be put into one or other of 
these two divisions. 

The frequent pieces of exhortation, especially at the end of a 
group of sa3idngs, point to the method of the sermon. Matt. v. 16 
is an hortatory addition to a Q sa3dng. x. i6b, xviii. 35, xxv. 13 
may be explained similarly, while x. 40-2, sd. 28-30, xxv. 31-46 
owe their position to the same influence. 

The evidence which we have surveyed is intended to demon- 
strate that much of the material in the Gospel shows signs of pre- 
vious homiletic use, and it is claimed that, apart from the negative 
argument that these features cannot be ascribed to the evangelist 
or to written sources, positive indications are to be discovered. 
The indications of grouping, context, motivation, and of a pre- 
vious history for some, at any rate, of the passages in question, 
the explanations, the parallels to Halakah and Haggadah, the 
esihortatory touches, all would on our theory require some such 
mode of construction and vehicle of tradition as is provided by the 
homiletic custom of the Church’s liturgy. These indications re- 
quire that the custom should be well established and have a long 
history and a fixed procedure, a condition that would be satisfied 
if the Church took over the sermon from the synagogue. 

These influences from an homiletic and liturgical background 
teach us little, however, about the evangelist’s purpose. To estab- 

^ Examples may be found at v. 22, xxi. 41b, 43, 45, xadv. 14. 
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lish the liturgical nature of the purpose we must, especially in ele- 
ments which may come from the evangelist, search for evidence 
that the Gospel was composed to serve in a more effective way the 
same needs of worship and sermon as its elements had served 
before its composition. 

The first piece of evidence lies close at hand. The very fact that 
the evangelist retains so many characteristics of the sermon and 
the liturgy suggests that he was anxious to supply, from the trea- 
sure of the past, material for the homiletic and liturgical use of the 
Gospel in the future. Had he had, as we may assume St. Luke had, 
some intention alien to liturgy and sermon, their traces would have 
been fewer and harder to detect. 

We may find a more detailed and concrete argument which 
points to the same conclusion. While the minutiae of grouping 
may often be taken from the sources or the tradition of the pulpit, 
the broader lines of order and arrangement may be assumed to be 
the evangelist’s work. This would apply to the division of the 
Gospel into five books with the prologue and epilogue, the bisection 
of each book, and much of the structure of the discourses and nar- 
rative groups. In his grouping he seems to have aimed at associat- 
ing material of like subject-matter without concerning himself to 
secure rigid consistency in the whole. This may, as has already 
been suggested, be due in part to a prudent conservatism but in 
part also to an attempt to make the book serviceable for exposi- 
tion in the future. This would provide a reason for the rearrange- 
ment of Mark i. 29-vi. ii and the building up of the Sermon on 
the Mount from a variety of materials often drawn from diverse 
contexts. A practical outcome of this is, that if any passage or 
section is to be found in our Gospel as well as in another, our 
Gospel is the one in which it may most easily be found. 

The success of the Gospel in the ancient Church has been 
noted. If it proved useful in exposition, and the commentators of 
antiquity would suggest that it was, this success would be the 
more understandable if such were its purpose. Origen, Jerome, 
and Chrysostom give it full and careful exposition and Augustine 
uses it almost as much as the other three Gospels together. 

That there was a need for one such volume as our Gospel may 
easily be seen. There would be a great inconvenience in attempting 
to use together in the Church’s services such dissimilar documents 
as Mark, Q, and M, together with odds and ends of tradition and 
exposition. As soon as this mass of material became quite un- 
wieldy, it was inevitable that an attempt should be made to build 
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the elements into one manageable whole. This again would pomt 
to an homiletic and liturgical purpose in the evangelist’s activity. 

These considerations suggest that the Gospel was compiled out 
of materials which had already been read and expounded in the 
services of the Church and that the evangelist composed it to serve 
this purpose more fully in the future. A comparison with Mark 
will show how successful this aim was. As has been seen, another 
proof of its success lies in its constant and preferential use by the 
Church. In this way we see that the internal indications of the 
Gospel, namely that it has the features of a liturgical book, are in 
agreement with the conditions implied by the external tradition. 



THE GOSPEL AND JUDAISM 

Summary . The relations between Christianity and Judaism in a.d. 70-135 
are studied as they illustrate Matthew, on the assumption that it was in 
these years that the breach between the two religions finally came and that 
the Gospel clearly reflects the conditions that led to the breach. 

The fact that Matthew is the New Testament book closest to Rabbinical 
Judaism, though not to earlier Judaism, does not weaken its Christian 
character. In it the Law retained its influence, and, thus, much Jewish 
moral and religious teaching was transmitted to later Christianity. This 
transmission was hastened by the efforts of the Rabbis to force other Jewish 
sects to conform or to leave Judaism. Christianity chose the latter course 
and had to construct its own institutions and way of life. Controversy with 
the Jews was heightened and Christians were persecuted. The attitude to- 
wards Gentiles varies but is on the whole liber^. In Matthew the Pharisees 
are the dominant party in Judaism. 

r ' our h3rpothesis about the liturgical background and purpose 
of the Gospel is correct, it provides the channel whereby the 
conditions and history of the community in which it originated 
could react on the text. It would be natural in sermons and reading 
to expoimd and understand much of the material in the light of 
the experience of the community. This interpretation would in 
turn have its effect on the text, an effect which literary criticism, 
combined with our knowledge of contemporary conditions, should 
enable us to trace. 

Outstanding among these conditions is the Jewish character of 
the church in which the book was produced. In view of all the 
material that has been assembled to illustrate this, it is not neces- 
sary to give detailed proof of the statement.^ It will, however, be 
profitable to explore certain features in this Jewish character 
further. Next we shall have to examine the attitude during our 
period of Judaism to Christianity and of the Church to the Jews, 
discovering, as far as we can, the basic issues involved. The debt 
of our commimity to Judaism in particular must be assessed. 

Certain of the Jewish features of the Gospel have a bearing on 
its literary criticism. For example, among the objections advanced 
against the theory that Mark was used by Matthew is the fact that 
several passages in Matthew axe more in accordance with Jewish 
conditions than their Marcan equivalents. From this it is argued 

* Reference should be made to the work of Abrahams, Montefiore, Moore, Strack, Biller- 
beck. 
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that 'more Jewish’ is the same as ‘original’, and that Matthew 
must therefore be primary and Mark secondary, Matthew in such 
passages will accordingly prove to be the source of the Marcan 
sections, a conclusion directly contrary to the implications of the 
bulk of research in the Synoptic Gospels. 

As an example of this we may cite Mark x. 12 compared with 
Matt. V. 32, xix. 9. In Mark, the possibility of a woman divorcing 
her husband is taken into account, a possibility which existed in 
Roman but not in Jewish law. In the Matthean passages this pro- 
vision is omitted, so that the saying conforms to Jewish practice. 

Another passage where Matthew is more Jewish may be found at 
V. 13, oXiad'qQ^Tai, corresponding to Mark ix. 50, apTVGere, and Luke 
xiv. 34, apTvdric€TaL. Abrahams cited the Jewish sa3dng, 'Salt if it 
has lost its savour, wherewith shall it be salted?’^ and remarks : 'It 
would seem that the first Gospel has preserved the true reading.’ 

We may notice other differences between Mark and Matthew 
due to similar causes. Mark vii. 3 f., an explanation of Jewish 
custom, is absent from Matt. xv. i f. The addition of Sextos in 
various passages seems also to be Jewish. It is present at Matt. 
V. 39 but lacking at Luke vi. 29. The right member of a pair is the 
more valuable and important.^ Mark has jSaatAeta rov 0 €ov, while 
Matthew with but three exceptions has PaaiXela ru>v oipavcov, a 
definitely Jewish phrase. Matt. v. 18 mentions Icora which is absent 
in the parallel Luke xvi. 17. To be apposite the Iwra must be the 
yod of the Hebrew alphabet. 

These examples show that the difficulty posed is a real one. If 
we equate 'Jewish’ with 'original’ we are led to conclusions on cer- 
tain passages which conflict with the main results of s3moptic 
criticism. We can avoid these conclusions only by finding some 
other explanation of the more Jewish character, on occasion, of 
Matthew as compared with the other Gospels, especially with 
Mark. A solution may be found in a comparison of Mark x. 12 
with Matt. xix. 9. In Mark the reference to divorce of her husband 
by the wife may be presumed to reflect the conditions of the 
Graeco-Roman world in which the Gospel was written rather than 
the customs of the Judaism in which the saying was uttered. But 
if, at an earlier date and in Gentile surroundings, Gentile customs 
could influence the presentation of the sayings of Jesus, there is 
no reason why, at a later date and in a strongly Jewish church, 

* Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels, ii. 183. On Matt. xxiv. 20 beside Mark xiii. 18 cf. 
Judaism and Christianity, I, The Age oj Transition, 172. 

* Jewish Encyclopaedia, x, under ‘Right and Left*. 
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Jewish customs should not adjust the saying anew to Jewish ways. 
At Matt. xix. 9 this took the form of omitting Mark x. 12, a clause 
which, we may presume, had come into being to suit Roman Law, 
and this omission incidentally restored the sa3dng to what was in 
this respect probably its original form. We may call this process 
one of rejudaization and this rejudaization is quite distinct from 
the retention of original Jewish features. To its account we must 
reckon those passages where Matthew is more Jewish than Mark. 
This explanation of the facts shows how difficulties which affect 
the conclusions of literary criticism cannot be resolved by this 
kind of criticism itself but force us to go outside it to the *Sitz im 
Leben’ of the Gospel. It also leaves the way open for the sugges- 
tion that the Jewish character of the 'Sitz im Leben" of the Gospel 
may be different from that of the Palestine in which Jesiis worked 
and taught. This suggestion must be developed. Our chief source 
of information about Judaism is the Talmud and related literature. 
This literature is the product, over some five hundred years, of 
Rabbinical Judaism. Its beginnings may be found in the recon- 
struction of Judaism at Jamnia after a.d, 70 and its end some- 
where about A.D. 600. Matthew owes its Jewish appearance to the 
fact that of all the New Testament writings it is most akin to the 
Talmud. But this very similarity is proof of a later date. Mark, 
in comparison, belongs to an earlier era, when Judaism was more 
varied and developed Rabbinism was imknown.^ 

These conclusions introduce us to the problem of the Jewish 
character of the church for which Matthew was composed. As we 
have to picture this church in the last quarter of the first century, 
we have a certain advantage over those who deal with Judaism 
and Christianity before the fall of Jerusalem. Though Christian 
sources for the later period are rather less informative than those 
for the earlier, yet on the Jewish side we are much nearer to the 
date of the compilation of the Mishna, which preserves many more 
weU-authenticated traditions from our period, and we have also 
the evidence that can be drawn from Matthew itself. 

One conclusion already reached is important, namely that our 
community was Greek-speaking. One ground for this was found 
in the regular and exact use of the Septuagint. Another is that 
the written sources of the Gospel, which, we suggest, had them- 
selves been used liturgically in the community, were in Greek. 
Mark is still extant and the indications which point to the docu- 
ment Q point to such a document as available only in Greek. Our 

* Cf. pp. 106 f,, below. 
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knowledge of M, sudi as it is, would suggest that it, too, was a 
Greek document. It does not read like a translation. It is note- 
worthy that the peculiar narratives, which according to our in- 
vestigation were &st put into writing by the evangelist, do not 
seem to have come from an immediate source which was Semitic 
in speech. Further, the Gospel itself was produced in Greek, with 
the intention that it should be used in the public worship of the 
church. The Aramaic expressions at Mark v. 41, vii. ii, 34, xiv. 36 
as well as jSoavjjpyes at iii. 17 disappear in Matthew. Acts i. 19 
retains the Aramaic name of Judas’s field but at Matt, xxvii. 8 
only the Greek is given, dypos alfMTos. All this evidence taken 
together implies that the community was Greek-speaking rather 
than bilingual. 

None the less, certain traces are to be discovered in Matthew of 
a Semitic background. One, the reference to Idira in Matt. v. 18, 
which indicates an acquaintance with the Hebrew alphabet, has 
already been noticed. A few of the quotations also seem to require 
a knowledge of the Hebrew to account for their divergences from 
the Septuagint. In particular, various phrases m Matt, xxvii. 3- 
10 apparently rest on different readings in the Hebrew original at 
Zech. xi. 12 f. The original text, ‘into the treasury’, is recalled by 
ver. s, els rov vaov, and ver. 6, els r 6 v Kop^avav, while the variant, 
'imto the potter’, is to be traced at ver. 7, tov dypov tov Kepapecos, 
and in the actual quotation itself at ver. 10. 

The quotation at Matt, xxvii. 46 becomes of particular interest 
at this point. The manuscripts vary considerably both here and 
at Mark xv. 34. The subsequent reference to 'HXicts in the two 
Gospels favours the view that ijAt is the original reading.^ 

In Mark it has the following support : D, 0 , 059, 0192, 565 ; 

9?Ai 131 Epiph.; heli c, ff, (i), k, n, vg, (2 mss.).; il syr. peshr, eli 
arm. In Matthew ijAi or ijAet is much better supported. But 
though this form is Hebrew we are reminded that it occurs in the 
Targums.® eXtoet, the variant in Mark and Matthew, is more pro- 
bably Hebrew than Aramaic,^ though this is not certain.'^ Xapa is 
Hebrew, Xe/ia is Arainaic. Both at Mark xv. 34 and at Matt, xxvii. 
46 these forms occur as variants, aa^axdavi is Aramaic but the 
variant, lcuf>davt, seems to be Hebrew. For this reading the evi- 
dence in Mark is ^a<f>davei D, zapthani d, zaphani k, sapthani.^, 
izpthani i*, sabtani vg. (t ms.), zaptani vg. (2 mss.), zabathanigai., 

' J.T.S. xxix. 12. » McNeile, ad loc. 

3 Dalman, Aram&ische Grammaiik^, 156, n. i, 

^ WeUhausen, Das Evangelium Marct^, 131 f. ; Wordsworth and White, Nomm Testa^ 
menium LaHne, i, EvangeUa, 166. 
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zabatani vg. (i ms.) while B, 0112 have the conflate reading 
v« ; with the reading t,a^dav<, may be connected the variant 
Stcra? D, c, i, k, with some support from Macarius Magnes. m 
Matthew the evidence is icuj>0avi D, zapthani d, h, zabtani b, 
zahtani a, zeptani vg. (i ms. corr.), zaptani vg. (4 mss.), zabthani 
vg. (i ms.), zabatani vg. (i ms.). From these facts we can see that 
each word may in both Gospels be read in an Aramaic or in a 
Hebrew form, and that evidence is lacking to decide in which 
language the quotation was made in each passage. We may how- 
ever recall that at Matt. i. 21 23 ’Fju/xavomjA, a knowledge 

is shown of Hebrew, while, except for FoXyoda xxvii. 33, the evan- 
gelist takes over none of the Aramaic phrases of Mark. This lack 
of S5nnpathy with Aramaic and the contact with Hebrew suggest 
that at Matt, xxvii. 46, too, the quotation was in Hebrew. It must 
nevertheless be recognized that such a conclusion is probable 
rather than certain. 

The conclusion that the Semitic background of Matthew is pro- 
bably Hebrew rather than Aramaic is important. If it had been 
Aramaic, this would have implied that the church was in a region 
where Greek and Aramaic overlapped, a view contrary to our 
inference that it was Greek-speaking, and not bilingual, or else 
that its Christianity had not long left an Aramaic source, which 
would disagree with the considerable traces of the liturgical use of 
Mark and Q. The slight knowledge of Hebrew shown could be 
traditional and, as distinct from a knowledge of Aramaic, would be 
a little academic. This modification of the thesis that Greek was 
the language of our Gospel and of the church in which it was 
written does not affect it seriously. 

To understand the significance of this thesis we must recall the 
linguistic and cultural conditions of our period. It is natural to 
make a division in the Judaism of this time, one side being Greek 
in speech and Alexandrine in culture, the other Aramaic in speech 
and Rabbinic in culture. Philo would be t3q)ical of the one and the 
Talmud of the other. In Matthew, however, we have a document 
whose language is Greek but whose thought is of the same kind as 
that of the Talmud. A comparison with the Gospel according to 
St. John is of interest. In John the language indeed is Greek but 
the Aramaic ways of expression so often shine through that it has 
been argued more than once that the Gospel is a translation from 
the Aramaic. On the other hand, most attempts to illustrate its 
thought have turned for their material to Philo and the Hermetica, 
if not to Gnostic sources. In this way the two Gospels warn us 
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against identifying the linguistic frontier between the Greek and 
Semitic worlds with the cultural frontier between Hellenism and 
Judaism. Soon after the time of our two books, the triumph of 
Pharisaism produced, as one of its consequences, such an identi- 
fication, and the boundary in thought and culture became in 
time one with the linguistic boundary. As a result of this, men 
and books which stood between the two frontiers were no longer 
possible, and much evidence for such an intervening area at an 
earlier time has been lost, a consequence which has made the 
understanding of Matthew the harder. 

In the preceding paragraph it has been assumed that Matthew 
is closely connected with the Rabbinic Judaism of the end of the 
first century. This assumption requires to be supported. If we 
compare Matthew and Mark we find a difference which may be 
stated thus: Mark reflects Jewish Palestine before the War of 
A.D. 66-70, while Matthew is more akin to the Rabbinism which 
worked out its programme at Jamnia and subsequently became 
dominant in Judaism. In Mark, Jesus is in contact with Pharisees, 
Sadducees, Herodians, and, most of all, with the common people, 
the 'am ha-arez. In Matthew, the Herods and the Herodians almost 
disappear from the story and only archaism keeps them there at 
all, and the same is true of the Sadducees of history. The Pharisees 
and the controversies with them, on the contrary, come into the 
forefront, and beside them even the common people take a second 
place. The points of controversy, too, are made more precise and 
take us further into the Rabbinic tradition. At Mark x. 2 Jesus is 
asked el e^€(mv dvSpl yvvaiKa aTroXvaai, but at Matt. xix. 3 there is 
added /card irdcrav amav, an addition which adapts the question to 
the form in which it was debated in Scribal circles. At Matt. xii. 
the addition of iTreivaoav in ver. i and of ver. 5 makes the issue 
more detailed, and illustrates it with an exception recognized in 
Rabbinic law. This is also true of ver. ii whether we consider the 
addition apt or no. Much of the peculiar material is likewise more 
noticeably Jewish than much of Mark and Q. A good example of 
this is Matt. vi. 1-18. Matt, xxiii. 1-36, composite as it is, derives 
about half its material from peculiar sources or editorial re-hand- 
ling and this peculiar element is on the whole more technical than 
the rest.^ Matt. xxii. 11-13 has an exact Jewish parallel and xx. i- 
16 reads like an expansion of a Jewish saying. Matt. xiii. 52 be- 
trays the outlook of the Gospel, and von Dobschxitz, in his article 
‘Matthaus als Rabbiner und Katechet’ gives a fuller treatment of 

* Bacon, op. cit. 71-3, 131-3. 
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this characteristic of the Gospel.^ Both von Dobschiitz and Bacon 
remark on the parallels with the teaching of Johanan ben Zacchai, 
a leading figure in the Judaism of Jamnia after a.d. 70. 

Though such is the nature of the Jewish character of our Gospel 
and, by inference, of the community in which it was produced, it 
does not prevent the book from being thoroughly Christian. This 
feature at once reveals the difference between Judaism and our 
community, namely in its doctrine of Christ. This may be illus- 
strated from all parts of the Gospel. The tjuotation at ii. 15, ii 
Alyvwrov iKaXeaa rov viov [jlov, agrees with iii. 17 from Mark i. ii. 
xxii. 41-6 from Mark xii. 35-7 repeats the idea of sonship which is 
present at xi. 27 from Q. The title, ‘Son of Man’, occurs 30 times 
in Matthew, 14 in Mark, 25 in Luke, and 13 in John, and, whatever 
the origin and meaning of the term in the tradition, it denotes for 
the evangelist a supernatural figure. He is to come as Son of Man, 
X. 23, in the glory of his Father, xvi. 27, in his own glory, xxv. 31, 
with his angels, xiii. 41, xxiv. 31, and will sit upon the throne of 
his glory, xix. 28, xxv. 31, where he will judge the nations, render- 
ing to every man according to his deeds, xvi. 27. We find also the 
other Messianic titles. He is d ipxofi^vo^ and d XpLcnos and David’s 
son. His supernatural character is shown by his birth, the voices 
at certain points in his career, his works of healing, the portents 
that surround his death and his resurrection. He brings forgive- 
ness of sins. Not merely is there Matt. ix. 2, derived from Mark 
ii. 5, but we have xxvi. 28 and at i. 21 the quotation of Ps. cxxx. 8. 
At Mark i. 4 John’s Baptism is described as being els a^emv dpap- 
TtcSv, but at Matt. iii. 1-6 the phrase disappears and John becomes 
merely a preacher of repentance, of the Kingdom, and of one 
mightier than he. As we can see from Matt. iii. 14 f. as well, the 
evangelist carefully distinguishes between Jesus and John. John 
is 'HXias the forerunner, xi. 14, xvii. 13, and at iii. 4 the evangelist 
adds /cal ^covrjv Sep/xarti/T^v Trepl rrjv 6(y(l)vv avTOv (at Mark i. 6 we must 
omit these words with D, old Lat.), a quotation from 2 Kings i. 8, 
the description of Elijah. Jesus is himself foretold in the Scrip- 
tures. Finally we must notice the surprising Trinitarian formula 
of xxviii. 19.^ These references should suffice to show that the 
book reflects no weak or non-committal Christology. 

Agreeable with this, but of peculiar relevance to a Jewish com- 
munity, is the contrast between Jesus and the Law. Bacon has 
coqvincingly developed the view that the Gospel is the new Law 

^ Z.N.W. 1928, 338-48. 

* On the text cf. McNeile ad loc., Didache, vii. 3, Justin, Apol, i. 63. 
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and that the fivefold division of chapters iii-xxv is a deliberate 
imitation of the Pentateuch. The mountain of the Sermon on the 
Mount is meant to recall Sinai, and Jesus is himself a greater law- 
giver than Moses. Hence Jesus is the fulfilment of the Law and 
revises both it and the oral tradition. The central position that 
Judaism gave to the Law, the Gospel gives to Jesus. So xi. 28-30, 
xviii. 20, which in Judaism would be said of the Law, in Matthew 
refer to Christ. 

This does not mean, however, that Matthew is hostile to the Law 
in itself. Provided that its dependence on Jesus was recognized, a 
place might be found not merely for the Torah but even for Scribal 
tradition, xxiii. 3. Even xv. 1-20, derived from Mark vii. 1-23, 
becomes, through the addition of w. 12-14, an attack on the Phari- 
sees rather than on the unwritten tradition. Indeed, we have 
suggested that in the Gospel itself the process of creating new 
Halakoth out of the sajdngs of Jesus, as at xviii. 15-22, goes on, 
just as the Rabbis sought to derive their Halakoth from the Law. 

It was this attitude to the Law which enabled so much of the 
moral teaching and institutional life of Judaism to pass over into 
Christianity.^ It is true that we can detect little of the institu- 
tions of the Church from our Gospel, but we have in it a great 
wealth of moral teaching. This silence about institutions need not, 
however, cause us to infer that they did not exist. It is a fair con- 
clusion that, if an institution existed in Judaism before a.d. 70 and 
is found later in Christianity, for example in the Didache, Hippo- 
lytus’ Apostolic Tradition, or in the Church’s constitutional litera- 
ture, it has been derived from Judaism at an early date unless 
some other source is clearly indicated. Since, between a.d. 70 
and 135, Christianity rapidly developed from a Jewish sect into a 
religion independent of and often hostile to Judaism, we may put 
most of the Church’s debt to Judaism before a.d. ioo. Further, in 
communities such as the church of our Gospel, which were strongly 
Jewish in character and yet early opposed to Rabbinic Judaism, 
this debt would be very great and would occur at the earliest 
period. On these grounds we may suppose that the ethics and 
institutions of this church would be thoroughly Jewish, but that 
its Judaism was subordinate to its Christology. 

This treatment of the Law differs somewhat from that of St. 
Paul. In his epistles some passages commend the Law as having a 
place in the divine dispensation, but controversy forced him more 
often to emphasize its temporary and defective character. In this 
way the Law and its works fail to provide the justification that 
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Christ gives through grace and faith. The evangelist, as we saw, 
would be at one with St. Paul in asserting the superiority of Christ 
to the Law, but would disagree with him in maintaining that this 
superiority does not exclude the Law from an important, though 
subordinate, place in the Christian scheme. He effects his recon- 
ciliation of the two by making Christ the giver of a revised Law. 
This settlement of the dispute provided a basis for the building up 
of a new, Christian moral theology out of the tradition of Jewish 
teaching. 

If its treatment of the Law rather than its Christology distin- 
guished our community from St. Paul, its Christology much more 
than any other features separated it from Judaism. On its rela- 
tions with non-Christian Judaism we have considerable indirect 
evidence, derived partly from Jewish sources* such as the Talmud 
and Midrashim, partly from Christian writings such as the later 
books of the New Testament and the ApostoUc Fathers. Mainly 
evidence that can be traced back to the period a.d. 70-135 will be 
used, a limitation which excludes certain statements sometimes 
quoted from Jewish sources. First we will concern ourselves with 
the attitude of non-Christian Judaism to Christianity and next 
with the attitude of our community and of the Christian Church 
in general to Rabbinic Judaism. 

The most informative piece of evidence for the policy of the 
Pharisaic schools towards Jewish Christians is the Birkath ha- 
Minim. In its earliest known form it may be translated as follows : 
‘for the excommunicate let there be no hope and the arrogant 
government do thou swiftly uproot in our days; and may the 
Christians and the heretics suddenly be laid low and not be in- 
scribed with the righteous. Blessed art thou, 0 Lord, who humblest 
the arrogant.’® This benediction was composed by Samuel the 
Small at Jamnia in the time of Gamaliel II, c. a.d. 85. That in its 
earliest form it contained an explicit mention of the Christians 
seems dear from Epiphanius, Haer. xxix. 9 and Jerome on Isaiah 
V. 18, xlix. 7, lii. 4, as well as from the Cairo Genizah fragments and 
other Jewish sources.® The immediate result of this insertion in 
the liturgy would be to make it impossible for Jewish Christians 
to take part in the worship of the synagogue. The passages John 
ix. 22, xii. 42, and espedally xvi. 2 may be connected with such a 

* For these I have used Strack, Jesus, die HSreiiker und die Christen* 

* Strack, op', cit. 66* f., 31 ; Elbogen, Der judische Gottesdiensfi, 36-9, 51 f., 516 f., 
n. 10. 

3 Cf. Justin, Dial, cum Tryph, xvi. 4, mrap<JjiJL€Voi iv rats awayoryaXs vfwjv tovs iriareSov^ 
Tos ini Tov Xpujriv. 
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result* Written at the end of the century, they would show how 
the Christians understood the benediction to operate against them. 

Traces may be found in our Gospel, too. At Matt. iv. 23, ix. 35, 
X. 17, xii. 9, xiii. 54 crwayo^yq is followed by avrc^v and at xxiii. 34 
by vfjiaiv. Only at vi. 2, 5, xxiii, 6, is it not followed by a genitive. 
At Mark i. 21, 29, iii. i, vi. 2, xii. 39, xiii. 9, the word occurs without 
a pronominal genitive following. At Mark i. 23, 39 avrojv follows 
cnjvayoDyrj, but at i. 23 it is omitted by D, L, 72, 579, b, c, e,ff, g\ I, 
t, vg, (i ms.) and according to Merk by 4,245 cop. At i. 39 it is 
omitted by &, c, e, q, syr, sin., geo. Of the fifteen occurrences of 
avvayojyrf in Luke only at iv. 15 is it followed by a pronominal 
genitive, airwv, which is omitted however by D, a, b, 1. In John 
avvayayyri occurs at vi. 59, xviii. 20, at both places without a de- 
pendent genitive. From this we may infer that, while in Matthew 
avvaycoyri is regularly accompanied by the genitive plural of a 
personal pronoun, in the other Gospels it is not, and that in three 
places in Mark and Luke, where most texts add avr^v this word is 
to be omitted, with the authorities mentioned above, as an assimi- 
lation to the Matthean idiom. But this idiom raises a question ; 
why was this change in phrasing made? The fact that it is so re- 
gular makes it difficult to argue that it is accidental. 

This conclusion is supported if we examine the contexts of the 
phrase for the antecedent of the pronoun. At iv. 23, if we are to 
understand avrcbv from the context, we have to infer t6jv JaAcAatoji/ 
from Tfjs raXiXaCaSf which is awkward. At ix. 35 we may interpret 
axnwv from ras* ttoX^ls 'rraaas Kal ras KWfjiag. As ix. 34 is interpolated, 
we cannot refer avrcov to ol 0aptoraLoi in that verse. At x. 17 aircov 
can be connected only with rcbv dvdpcoTrcov. At xii. 9 avrcov cannot 
really refer to anything in the context. The nearest relevant noun 
is oi 0apiaaZoi at xii. 2, but then the verse reads very oddly : Kal 
ftcrajSa? iKeldev €& rrjv awaycoyrjv avrwv. At xiii. 54 aircov 

may find its antecedent in r))v irarpiba avrov. At xxiii. 34 viicbv is 
to be explained from ypap^piar^is koX ^apicraioi^ ver. 29 and earlier 
verses. This examination of the passages shows that, apart from 
xxiii. 34, the attempts to explain the genitive pronoun from the 
context are forced and far-fetched. Nor do they really explain 
why the evangelist felt it necessary regularly to add the pronoun 
with this forced contextual connexion. We may accordingly give 
up this attempt to account for the addition and look for an alter- 
native. 

The fact that the pronoun is added in aU but tliree cases sug- 
gests that it has not a varying contextual significance, but a uniform 
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one. This may be found in the consequences of the Birkath ha- 
Minim. By it the Christians were driven from the s3magogues 
of the Pharisaic party. On this view we can perceive why a pro- 
nominal genitive is absent from vi. 2, 5, xxiii. 6, The faithful are 
bidden to refrain from ostentatious piety in synagogues in general 
and not merely in Their' synagogues where the twelfth benediction 
obtained. This use of avrwv may perhaps be detected at Matt, 
vii. 29, Kal oix 06? ol ypafifiarets dvrcov, the original of which, Mark 
i. 22, has simply Kal ovx a)s ol ypaf^izarets. That there were Christian 
ypapifJLaT€LS we know from Matt. xiii. 52, ttS? ypapbiiarevs p^aOr^r^vOels 
rfj jSacrtAeta rcbv ovpavcov, and xxiii, 34 , iyd) irpos vpids 

7Tpofj>riras Kal a6cj)ov$ Kal ypapipbareis. We may then detect in the 
phrase 'their s3magogues' a result of the Birkath ha-Minim, the 
exclusion of Christian Jews from Rabbinical synagogues. 

Another measure taken against Christianity is recorded in Jus- 
tin, but it belongs to an earlier period. It runs : avSpas* ckX^ktovs 
am ^ lepovaaXrjfjL eKXe^dfJLevoL rare et? Trdarav ttjv yijv 

Xeyovres aip^aiv ddeov XpLcmavojv 'TT€(f>rivivai KaraXiyovrds re ravra 
amp Ka6^ ripLCov ol dyvoovvreg rjfids rravre^ XdyovoLv,^ There is no 
evidence for this in the Jewish texts. A similar passage {DiaL 
cum Tryph. cviii. i) shows contact with Matt, xxvii. 63. rore is 
after the Resurrection. Acts xxviii. 21 implies that the measure 
had not been taken by that time. This suggests that it belongs 
either to a.d. 60-5 or after a.d. 70. In view of the fact that the 
Birkath ha-Minim belongs to c. a.d. 85, probability seems to favour 
the later date. The fact that James commanded wide respect in 
Jerusalem outside the Christian Church, and that his death in 
A.D. 62 was regretted by many non-Christian Jews, suggests that 
before the Jewish War Judaism was not united in active opposition 
to Christianity, and supports our conclusion about the date of the 
measure referred to in Justin. 

Two stories have come down to us in several lines of tradition, 
illustrating the Jewish avoidance of contact with Christian Jews. 
They belong to the period a.d. 100-30 and are found only in Jewish 
sources. The first is the story of Eleazar ben Dama and Jacob of 
Kephar Sekhanya. Eleazar was bitten by a snake. Jacob, who 
came to heal him in the name of Jesus ben Pandera, was prevented 
by Ishmael. Ben Dama died before he could persuade Ishmael to 
withdraw his opposition.^ The second story belongs to the same 
period and Jacob comes into it also. Eliezer ben Hyrkanos was on 

* Did. cum Tryph. xvii. i. Similar passages are cviii. 2, cxvii. 3. 

2 Strack, op. cit. 2i*f. 
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trial for heresy and was acquitted. Afterwards, Aqiba suggested 
in a conversation that Eliezer might at some time have approved 
a saying made to him by one of the Minim. Thereupon Eliezer 
recalled that he had unwarily let himself applaud a specious hala- 
kah of Jesus recounted to him by Jacob in a conversation,^ These 
stories show that by the beginning of the second century all reli- 
gious contact with Christian Jews had been condemned. There 
are later passages which extend the prohibition to all intercourse 
with Minim but these may be theoretical developments in academic 
circles. Earlier, however, is Tosephta Baba Mesi'a, ii. 33,^ which 
appears contemporary with the Mishna while its material seems 
to be early. Gentiles and those who keep small cattle are neither 
drawn out of nor pushed into (a pit). Minim are pushed in and not 
drawn out. If this describes the attitude of the Rabbis at the time 
of our two stories, then not religious only, but all intercourse must 
have been difficult. This is supported by the passage in Justin 
{Dial, cum Tryph. xxxviii. i) : koX 6 Tpv<f)ajv etrrev avdpcoTre, KciXov 

TreLaSevras rfixdg tols SihacKaXoL^ vofioBeT^craaL jLtTjScw vfMcbv 
opuXetv p/TjSi croL tovtcov KOLvcovyjarai twv Xoycov. Not only was reli- 
gious intercourse with Christians forbidden but Christian literature 
was condemned.3 Tosephta Yadaim ii. 13 says that the books of 
the Minim defile not the hands. A similar ruling appears at To- 
sephta Sabbath xiii. 5. The Rabbis who figure in the following 
discussion, Jose the Galilean, Tarphon, Ishmael, indicate that the 
discussion itself may date about a.d. 90-120. The ruling may be a 
little earlier. It runs, The book margins and the books of the 
Minim are not saved but they with the divine names in them are 
burned where they are.' Christian books are not merely not to be 
treated as canonical but are to be destroyed outright. Both the 
reference to Gilyonim and Bab. Sabbath ii6a, b suggest that 
already Christian books were known as Gospels.^ 

Beside these measures taken by the Rabbis against the Jewish 
Christians, something of the lines of controversy between the two 
bodies can be learned from Jewish sources. One group of passages 
maintains the unity of God against the Minim, the second contains 
controversial matter on Jesus, and the third, which is later in date, 
explicitly denies that God had a son. 

It is not easy, at first sight, to make out against whom the first 
set of texts is directed.^ As soon, however, as it is remembered 

* Strackj op. cit, 23*-6*. * Ibid. 56* f. ; compare all § 19. ^ 

^ Ibid, 19* f.; cf. Judaism and Chrisiianiiy, ii, 131-3, and Encyclopaedia Judaica, vi, 
under ‘Evangelium*. ^ Strack, op. cit., p, 7o*-4*. 
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that Minim are Jewish heretics and not heathen, the field of choice 
seems to be limited to Jewish Christians and the so-called Epicu- 
reans. The earliest names mentioned, Aqiba, Jose the Galilean, 
Eleazar ben Azariah, bring the discussion into the first quarter of 
the second century (Bab. Sanhedrin 38b). The attack on the view 
that there were two powers would apply to the Christian doctrine 
of Jesus. Gen. i. 26 was certainly quoted by Christians in support 
of their theology, and the plurals in the Old Testament which 
refer to God were frequently used in support of the Trinitarian 
dogma. 

The passages which relate to Jesus are explicit.’^ His birth was 
shameful. (Kalla 4rd; to this Mishna Yebamoth iv. 3 may refer.) 
He was a magician who learned his magic in Egypt (Tosephta Sab- 
bath xi. 15, Pal. Sabbath xii. 4, Bab. Sabbath 104b). The references 
to his execution are late and erroneous (Tosephta Sanhedrin x. ii, 
Pal. Sanhedrin vii. 16, Bab. Sanhedrin 67a). The statements of 
Bab. Sanhedrin 107b (cf. Sota 47a) seem to be unhistorical. Al- 
ready, according to Justin {DiaL cum Tryph, xvii, box, cviii, cxvii) 
Jewish propaganda was attacking Jesus. Celsus seems to have 
drawn considerably on Jewish polemics.^ He wrote c. a.d. 120-^80 
and his Jewish material must belong to the first half of the second 
century, a conclusion supported by the evidence of Justin. This 
would agree with the dating of the attack on the view that there 
were two powers, to the first quarter of the second century. Later 
we shall see that Matthew already has to refute Jewish propaganda. 
The passages which deny that God had a son are much later. 

This survey indicates that the Rabbinic leaders in our period 
were taking active measures against Jewish Christianity. These 
consisted in exclusion from the sjmagogue, from religious, and per- 
haps all, intercourse, in prohibition of Christian literature, and in 
propaganda against Jesus and the Church's claims on his behalf. 
In practice this meant that the Jewish Christian had to cease from 
being a Christian or from being a Jew. How far this was the pur- 
pose of the Rabbinical measures must now be investigated. 

After the Jewish War of a.d. 66-70, Pharisaism was the one sur- 
viving organized Jewish sect. The Sadducees, who had been their 
serious rivals before the fall of Jerusalem, ceased after that event 
to be important in Judaism, while the Essenes and other smaller 
sects were never serious competitors for its control. Christianity, 

* Stiack collects them in §§ 1-8. 

2 M. Lods, Revtie d'Hisioire et de Philosophie Reltgieuses, 1941, pp. 1-33. I have seen only 
an abstract of this. 
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however, asserted that it was the true Israel, and it was bound to 
dispute the future of Judaism with any other claimant. Pharisaism 
was forced to take up the challenge, in view of its own policy. 
It had composed the dispute between HiUelites and Shammaites, 
had excommunicated dissenters, and had thus obtained internal 
unity. At Jamnia it had also outlined a programme for Judaism 
as a whole, the triumph of which rendered later Judaism narrower 
and more nearly uniform, and it was already applying this pro- 
gramme.* In support of it the measures taken against Jewish 
Christianity were, from the Pharisaic point of view, inevitable in 
defence of the faith. From the Christian point of view they were 
something quite different. 

Not only does the evidence of Christian writings of this period 
agree in the main with that of Jewish sources on the measures 
taken by the Rabbinic leaders against Jewish Christians, but here 
and there it adds fresh details. Antagonism was most marked 
where Christians were of J ewish origin. Hence we find the strongest 
enmity in the Revelation, in the Gospel according to St. John, and 
in our Gospel. 

In the Revelation, John has in mind Christians who have suffered 
persecution and may suffer it again.® There is also hostility to the 
Jews, ii. 9, iii. 9. Is there any coimexion between these two facts? 
Both ii. 9 and iii. 9 are in contexts which allude to persecution. It 
has also been suggested that the Scarlet Woman of chapter xvii is 
Jerusalem rather than Rome.^ If this is so, xvii. 6, fieBvovcrav sk 
T ov al/mros rwv dyUov /cal eic rov atfiaros t&v /jLaprvpwv ’/ijctov, be- 
comes relevant. Jerusalem has given herself to persecution. We 
know that at a later period, in A.D. 156, the Jews played an active 
part in the martjnrdom of Polycarp at Smyrna {Mart. Pol. xii. 2, 
xiii. I, xvii. 2, xviii. i). It is uncertain whether Herodes, the police 
agent, is a Jew or not. The scene of Justin’s dialogues with Trypho 
is Ephesus, but this does not imply any Jewish activity in persecu- 
tion there. Ignatius condemns the Jewish teaching current in Asia, 
but does not suggest that the Jews there were persecutors. We 
may conclude that there was hostility between Jew and Christian 
in Asia in the latter part of the first century, and there is a possi- 
bility that the Jews were also engaged in persecution. 

This possibility is supported by the evidence of the Fourth 
Gospel. The Book is characterized by strong enmity to the Jews. 

^ Cf. J,T.S, xxvi. 347-64. 

® Rev. i. 9, ii. lo, 13, iii. 10, xii. 17, xiii. 7, xvii. 6, xviii. 24, xix. 2, xx. 4. 

^ V. Burch, Anthropology and the Apocalypse, 123 f. 
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If its evidence may be taken as having a contemporary reference, 
controversy was fierce over Jesus’ claim to be the Son of God, v. 
17 f., xix. 7, over the Law, vi. 32-5, vii. 19, 37-9, and over the Sab- 
bath, V. 10-12, 16-18, vii. 22-4, ix. 14-39. At vii. 22-4 circumcision 
is not a matter of controversy and this agrees with the silence of 
Rabbinical sources and of Matthew on the point. ^ The allusion in 
XV. 18-25, xvi. 1-4 to the Jews and the end of the first century 
cannot be mistaken. That the Jews are intended is shown by the 
mention of their persecution of Jesus and by xvi. 2, aTToavvaydiiyovs 
TToiriaovaLv viiaLs. Exclusion from the synagogue is a step that only 
Jews, not Gentiles, could take and we have already seen the reflec- 
tion of contemporary conditions in the exclusion of the Christians 
from the synagogues both here and at ix. 22, xii. 42. But xvi. 2, 
amoavvaycLyovs TroL'qaovaiv vfids, shows to what extremes persecu- 
tion had gone. Justin has a relevant passage {Dial, cum Trypk 
xvi. 4) : ov yap i^ovcrlav €X€r€ avrox^tpes yevdadai rjixwv Sid rows vvv 
ernKparodvras^ ocfolkis Se dv iSvvrjdrjre, Kat tovto €7rp(x^ar€. This last 
clause may report the persecutions under Bar-Kochba (i ApoL 
xxxi. 6) : Kal yap iv rep vvv yeyevrjpiivcp ^lovSaiKcp 7ro\epL(p Bapxcox^P^^* 
6 rfjs ^lovSalov dmardaecos apyriyerri^^ Xpiariavovs yiovovs €& Tt / xa >- 
pias Seivdg, el pjt] dpvolvro ^Irjaovv rov Xpiarov Kal ^\aa(j>r]pLoiev, €K€- 
Xevev dirdyeadai. This would, of course, refer to the Christians in 
Palestine, and presumably Jewish Christians. The wrath of Bar- 
Kochba against adherents of a rival Messiah can be well under- 
stood, but the hostility between Pharisaic and Christian Judaism 
was of longer standing, and we can imagine that between the 
death of James in a.d. 62 and the rising of a.d. 132-5 other execu- 
tions and murders may have taken place as opportunity arose. 
This would be borne out by the Fourth Gospel. 

We may conclude from this that Jewish measures against 
Christians, especially Jewish Christians, at the time of our Gospel 
included controversy and propaganda, exclusion from the S3ma- 
gogues, persecution, and even death. The considerable agreement 
of the documents on this point makes it well nigh impossible that 
the references to these measures, including the last, are at all exag- 
gerated. It remains to see how far they are to be traced in Matthew. 

We have an explicit allusion to controversy in Matt, xxviii. 15, 
a verse which reveals the intention of xxvii. 62-6, xxviii. 11-15. 
There is no similar statement about the purpose of the Nativity 
stories, but we have seen reasons for thinking that there, too, 

* Cf. Judaism and Chnstianily, i, The Age of Transition, 169 f., where it is suggested that 
circumcision was a bone of contention. 
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apologetic motives have been at work. In its doctrine of Christ, 
which we have found to be no mean one, the Grnspel put in the 
forefront the main issue of controversy. 

Some of the controversial issues that are handled in other books 
are absent from Matthew, while others are treated in a different 
way. In the books of this time there is no mention of circumcision 
as a controversial subject. The Sabbath* and the disputes over its 
observance are kept, as being firmly fixed in the tradition. Mark 
i. 23-8, a healing on the Sabbath, disappears, though that may be 
for other reasons. It is implied in the context that Mark i. 29-34 
happens on the Sabbath, but in Matt. viii. 14-17 this implication 
is absent. Mark ii. 23-8 is taken over at Matt. xii. 1-8, but in the 
transference a number of significant changes are made. In Matt, 
xii. I, the addition of eirctVacrav, to which nothing corresponds in 
Mark ii. 23, indicates that the disciples’ action is not wanton. 
Verses 5-7 add another parallel for lavdul breaking of the Sabbath. 
This neglect of the Sabbath in the Temple was a recognized excep- 
tion to the rule in Pharisaic casuistry. Likewise, in the succeeding 
story of the Healing of the Man with the Withered Hand, the addi- 
tion of w. ii-i2a advances an accepted practice in extenuation 
of the breach of the Sabbath in healing. Mark ii. 27, which might 
have inspired an excessive laxity, disappears. In this connexion 
the addition of firjSe cra^^drq), not in Mark, at Matt. xxiv. 20 is 
significant. From these passages it may be inferred that the Gospel 
is concerned not so much with the question of keeping the Sabbath 
at all, as with the question of how rigidly it was to be kept. Though 
the evangelist indicates a more flexible practice, he has drawn 
much nearer the Mishna. There is no story or sa3dng certainly 
derived from Q which deals with the keeping of the Sabbath, so 
that we cannot make any inference from the way in which the 
evangelist treats his Q material.® It is to be noted that, while he 
is careful to reduce the differences in practice and teaching between 
Jesus and the Rabbis, the claim, xii. 6, Aeyco 8e w/ttv &n rov lepov 
pxl^ov ianv <S8e, with its Christological implications shows that, 
even in relation to the Sabbath, the fundamental difference remains 
Tuimitigated. 

This is equally true of controversy over the Law.^ The evidence 
has already been explored. We found that the Gospel allows a 

* On the Sabbath see Abrahams, Sittdies, voL i, chap, xvii; Montefiore, Rabbinic Literature 
ani Gospel Teachings, 240-4. 

* Matt. xii. II f., Luke xiv. 4 may perhaps be ascribed to Q. 

3 Cf. Branscomb, Jesus and the Law oj Moses, 
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place to both the Law and to the oral tradition, whose mai-n differ- 
ence from that given in Judaism lay in the subordination of 
the Law to Jesus. In contrast to the implications of the Pauline 
teaching, this position justified itself in so far as the early Church 
had to teach and observe an oral tradition or law of some sort, 
if it was to maintain any moral discipline among its members, 
especially among its Gentile converts. 

Another difference between Jews and Christians lay in their 
attitude toward the Gentiles. In our Gospel this difference is best 
examined in the light of the attitude that the book displays to- 
wards other groups as well. Matt, xviii. 17, €cn<a aroi. tSamep o edviKos 
Kal o reXwvris, supplies a reason for this. The Gentile in the Gospel 
is not treated in isolation. We may first take the publican and the 
sinner. Jesus’ teaching about them is repeated at ix. 9-13, xi. 19. 
At V. 46 f . the publicans (of afmprcoXoi in Liike vi. 32) are put on a 
level with idviKoi, as they are called in xviii. 17, quoted above, 
while at xxi. 31 f. they are associated with wopwt. From these 
passages it must be admitted that the publican and the sinner are 
less sjmipathetically treated than they are in Luke. On the other 
hand, xxi. 31 f . indicates an expectation that publicans and har- 
lots will have their place in the Kingdom -of Heaven, nor does the 
evangelist withdraw from the originahty of Jesus, as at ix. 13, 
xi. 19 when his friendship toward sinners is mentioned. This readi- 
ness to go outside the pious with the message of religion, recognized 
in the Gospel, is relevant to the Gentile mission. 

Before we pursue this subject farther, it may be of value to see if 
any references can be discovered in the Gospel to the 'am ha-'arez. 
From the texts just mentioned it seems that, from its associations, 
the term a(w.prwX 6 s has a strong force. This does not prevent 
the word from alluding to the 'am ha-’arez. He is contrasted 
with the Pharisee, xxi. 28-32, where the two sons are not Jew and 
Gentile but Pharisee and worldling. The expressions, sinner, publi- 
can, and harlot, are no harsher than those employed in Rabbinic 
literature.* They are probably contemporary with some of them. 
It is doubtful whether ©xAos ever has this sense. 

The Gentiles on the other hand are prominent. idviKos occurs 
at V. 47, vi. 7, xviii. 17, and recurs in the New Testament only at 
3 John 7. It has a derogatory suggestion and lacks nothing of the 
Rabbinic reserve toward the pagans. When, however, the use of 

* Montefiore, The Synoptic Gospels^, vol, i, pp, cvii-cx ; ii. 647-69 ; Rabbinic Literature and 
Gospel TeachingSp 3-15 ; and Loewe in Judaism and ChrisHafiity, ii. 46. It may be noted that 
the expression *am hof^arez is often used in the texts for an individual. 
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WvQs is examined, the indications are different. In the following 
passages the word is taken over from Mark, x. i8, xx. 19, 25, xxiv. 7, 
14 (Mark xiii. 10). Of these xxiv. 14 alone may be relevant, as it 
may reflect the opinion that the Gentiles' conversion is one of the 
features of the end.^ Mark xi. 17, Trao-t roZg lOveaiv, is not reproduced 
at Matt. xxi. 13, Luke xix. 46, and tliis omission can be explained, 
as far as Matthew is concerned, by the fact that the destruction of 
the Temple had made it impossible for it to become a house of 
prayer for all nations. The one passage from Q, Matt. vi. 32, where 
edvos occurs, does not yield any information. In the following 
passages there is no parallel to the word in the other Gospels. 
First come the quotations, iv. 15, xii. 18, 21. Of theseiv. 15, /oAtAata 
Ta)v idvcav, and xii. 21, w ovojuart airov €0vrj iXmovcriv, are particularly 
important. With xii. 18, Kpicnv rots cOveatp aTrayyeXet, may be taken 
XXV, 32, avvaxO'Qcrovrai epuTTpoaOep avrov irdvra rd eSvrj. Whether the 
Gentiles were to have a place in the world to come was a disputed 
question in Judaism, xxviii. 19 is explicit for the mission to the 
Gentiles : TTopevBivr^s oSv fiadrjrcijcrare 'iravra rd edvrj. With this we 
may put xxi. 43, edvei ttoiovvtl tovs KapTrovs avvfjs, a state- 

ment intruded into the parable by the evangelist. On the other 
side must be put els 686v idvwv fxrj dTriXOrire at X. 5 and xxiv. 9, 
ecreaOe p^LCOvfxevoL vm irdvrcov rwv iBpojv, where rcdv idvcov is not in 
Mark xiii. 13. This last sa3dng, however, does not relate to the 
Gentile mission but to the fact of Gentile persecution. 

Among passages where the term edvos does not occur, but which 
are relevant to our inquiry, the following deserve notice. In the 
story of the centurion's servant, viii, 5~X3, the introduction from 
another Q context of w. ii f., which are not in the Lucan parallel, 
makes the story a forecast of the conversion of the Gentiles. The 
implication of xxi. 28-xxii. 14 is the same. xxi. 28-32 is concerned 
with the publicans and harlots, but in conjunction with the two 
following stories it indicates a missionary sympathy. In xxi. 33- 
46, w. 41b, 43, which have no equivalent in Mark, make it clear 
that the story was understood as indicating the Gentile mission 
and the rejection of the Jews. The same is true of the Matthean 
form of the Wedding Feast. Judaism refused the invitation with 
contumely, and, after its due punishment, others were brought in 
off the roads in its stead. 

On the other side must be put such passages as x. 5, 23, xv. 
21-8. The addition of xv. 22-4 emphasizes the opposition both of 
Jesus and the disciples to healing the woman's daughter, but none 

* Moore, Judaism, i. 346. 
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the less her importunity is successful. It may be that ver. 23 repre- 
sents the unwillingness of the original Jewish church to embark on 
the mission to the Gentiles and then w. 25-8 would recah that the 
Gentiles overcame this reluctance, x. 5 may also remind us that 
the earliest activity of the Church was confined to the Jews, though 
it is quite clear that the evangelist intended the whole of the mis- 
sionary charge, ix. 3S-x. 33, to apply to the practice and experience 
of the Church. At x. 18 f., however, it is implied that the disciples 
win be given a message which is for the Gentiles as weU as for the 
Jews. Verse 23, especially if we read it in the form* orav 8e Stw- 
Ktxicnv vjJLas ev tjj ttoAci ravTrj, els vrjv iripav kSv e/e ravrrjs 

SiwKOimv v[jLas, ^ei/yere els rf/v erepav ap/qv yap Xiyu> ifitv, ov p,rj 
reXicrqTe ras iroXeis toO 'lapatjX ecus eXdr) 6 vios tov avdptHynov, cannot 
mean merely the cities of Palestine. It must be read in the light of 
such passages as Acts viii. 1-4, ix. i f., xi. 19-21. It was St. Paul’s 
custom also in each city that he visited to go first to the Jewish 
synagogue. If we can interpret the phrase ras iroXeis rod ’lapaiqX 
as meaning cities in which Jewish commimities were to be found, 
the restrictive implication of the verse disappears. We must re- 
member, too,thatthe Gospelwas probably written outsidePalestine. 
This means that, if explanations such as those above are not 
accepted for the three passages, we must maintain that they are 
derived from the early period of the Church in Palestine and have 
survived merely through conservatism in tradition. If this is so, 
the passages indicate the Palestinian origin of our church, 
while the parts of the Gospel which favour the Gentile mission 
win represent the contemporary attitude toward the Gentiles. 

This brings us to the conclusion of our examination. Here we 
have to answer two questions : the first, what is the attitude of the 
Gospel to the Gentile Christians and the Gentile world? and the 
second, how far was this attitude related to the controversy with 
Judaism? The evidence as a whole may be taken to suggest that 
the mission to the Gentiles was accepted without reservation and 
with it the fact of Gentile Christianity. On the other hand, the 
•distinction between Judaism and paganism had become the dis- 
tinction between Christianity and paganism. This is clearly indi- 
cated by the suggestion of the term eOviKos and by the fact that rit, 
edvTj are, to begin with, outsiders. The boundary, however, could 
be, and was to be, crossed, and as there are no indications that the 
conditions involved for example, circumcision, it is probable that 
the policy of Christianity as a whole was the policy of our com- 

' D, L, 0, fi, fi3, 22, 247, 565, a, b, d,f\ g\ h,Kg> vg. (2 mss.), syr. sin., arm., Orig. 
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muiiity . It is clear from Acts that the turning to the pagans away 
from the Jews must have been offensive to the Pharisees. This 
brings us back to the relations between the Pharisees and Jewish 
Christians as depicted in our Gospel. 

We may notice the position of the other parties mentioned. 
There is a decreasing interest in the Herods and Herodians.^ 
Herod the Great figures in chapter ii, Herod Antipas in xiv. 1-12, 
but for Mark viii. 15, rfjs 'HpcpBov, we have at Matt, xvi, 6, 
2 aSSovKalo)Vy while Mark iii. 6, is not reproduced. We 

should expect to find a similar treatment of the Sadducees in view 
of their loss of importance after A.n. 70. But the name occurs 
seven times in Matthew, as often as in the whole of the rest of the 
New Testament together. In Mark it appears at xii. 18 and is re- 
produced at Luke xx. 27 corresponding to Matt. xxii. 23, cf. 34. 
In the other five passages in Matthew it occurs in the phrase 
0 apL(TatoL /cat UaBSovKaioL. None of these references indicates at aU 
a friendly attitude toward them. The only passage which gives 
further information about them is Matt. xxii. 23-32 from Mark 
xii. 18-27. Here a difference between Matthew and Mark is to be 
noticed. In Mark the Sadducees are introduced as follows : Kal 
epxovrai UahhovKatoi Trpos airov otrtves Xeyovaw avdaraoiv put] etvat,: 
the Sadducees are the party in Judaism which denies a resurrec- 
tion. Matt. xxii. 23 reads: vpoa^Xdov avr^ SaSSovKalot Xeyovres 
dvdcrraaLv parj €lvai : from this modification we need infer only that 
there were Sadducees who denied a resurrection, not that they did 
so as a party. This suggests that, in Matthew, Sadducee was a more 
inclusive term than it was in Mark and in history, that it embraces 
all non-Christian, non-Pharisaic Jews, corresponding to the Rab- 
binic use of Minim, with the Christian Jews excluded. That such 
Jews existed at this time is quite clear from Jewish sources.^ 
Indeed, it may be said that the Mirdm in general get at least as 
much attention from the Rabbis as the Christians in particular. 
They are designated as heretics and apostates, tmditores. Epicu- 
reans, deniers of the Tora, those who have separated themselves 
from the ways of the community, those who confess not the resur- 
rection of the dead, those who have sinned and made the people to sin, 
and those who have stretched out their hand against the Temple.^ 
It is noteworthy that in this list those who deny the resurrec- 

* For a recent discussion of the precise meaning of the term ‘Herodian* in the Gospels see 
J.TS. xii. 14-27. Josephus* references to the and kindred phrases may reward 

further study. * Cf. Strack, op. dt., §§ i8, 19. 

5 Tosephta Sanhedrin, xiii. 4 f.; cf. Strack, § 19^. 
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tion of the dead form one group of sectaries, cf. Midrash Rabba 
Ezod. xxxii. 13. We may accordingly infer that by ^apuraXoi koI 
Sa^BovKoiot, the evangelist denotes Pharisaic and non-Pharisaic 
Jews, the whole of non-Christian Jewry. The one reference to 
the Samaritans, X. 5, els iroXiv EayMpn&v pbrj elaeXdryre, shows the 
point of view of Rabbinic Judaism.* 

Thus the Pharisees were the one important Jewish sect contem- 
porary with Matthew. It may be stated at once that their relations 
with Christianity had changed since Mark. In Mark the differences 
between Jesus and the Pharisees lie in certain controversial issues, 
just as they did between the various schools of thought within 
Pharisaism itself. In Matthew the animus is directed more and 
more against the Pharisees themselves in distinction from the con- 
troversial issues. For example at Matt. iii. 7, 7foX\ovsTwv0api<rauov 
Kol ZaSSovKalcov, for which Luke iii. 7 has rots iKiropevoptdvots o;fAots, 
shows that the abusive phrase yew^ixara ixiSvav is directed in part 
at any rate against the Pharisees. The introduction of the Pharisees 
at Matt. xii. 24, 38 makes it clear that at xii. 34, too, yeyi/iffiaTa 
e^iSvcHv was aimed at them. How much Matt. v. 20 owes to the 
evangelist we do not know, but it is in accordance with this point 
of view that ix. 13 is directed against them, too. x. 17 if. alludes to 
persecution in the sjmagogues, though the Pharisees are not named. 
With this agrees xii. 7, o^k av KaTeSiKaaare rovs avairiovs, an inser- 
tion into a Marcan passage relating to the Pharisees. Matt. xii. 38, 
Tives Tciv ypajot/xarewv Kal 0 apujatci)v (Luke xi. 29 does not mention 
them) ask for a sign. The phrase with which they are condemned, 
yeved wovijpd Kal jaoixoAis, is stronger than that in Luke. At Matt. 
XV. 1-20 the addition of w. 12-14 turns the passage from mere con- 
troversy into an attack on the Pharisees themselves. The most 
explicit statement of the community’s attitude is in xxiii. 2f. 
Here the Pharisees and Scribes are distinguished from their teach- 
ing. The teaching is accepted but the men themselves are con- 
demned. From this we must not infer that the controversies had 
been lost sight of in a mutual antipathy, but that they had hardened 
into a sectarian hostility. The issue of Christ against the Law had 
become also the opposition of the Church and the Synagogue. 

There is evidence in the Gospel that this opposition had led to 
persecution from the side of the synagogue. The following passages 
suggest that propaganda and delation were practised, v. ii beside 
Luke vi. 22, Matt. xv. 19, ipevSopaprvpiat, xxiv. 10, though we can- 
not be sure that the delators were Pharisees. After a.d. 135 the 
* Tosephta HuUin, ii. 20-1 ; c£. Bab. HuMn, 13 a. b. 
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Jews themselves suffered considerably from delation. The Jewish 
Christians experienced, as had St. Paul, the discipline of the S3ma- 
gogue, xxiii, 34, with which we may compare x. 17 from Mark 
xiii. 9. They were chased from town to town, x. 23, xxiii. 34, and 
were put to death, xxii. 6, by stoning, xxi. 35, or by crucifixion, 
xxiii. 34.^ These references are to passages which are in their 
form peculiar to the Gospel and are frequently due to the rewriting 
of the sources, which suggests that the statements are true for the 
evangelist’s own time. This conclusion is supported by the fact 
that these statements are in the main in agreement with the evi- 
dence, discussed earlier, of other Christian writings of this period. 
The increased frequency in the use of 8tc6/c€tv in the sense of 'per- 
secute' has already been noticed. 

Despite these harsh measures the opposition between Christian 
and Pharisee is for the evangelist an opposition within Judaism. 
This is the reason why the church in which he worked was able to 
take over so much of Jewish thought and practice without weaken- 
ing its Christian character. The doctrine of Christ is introduced, 
not as in Marcion’s teaching like a razor which shears off every 
Jewish feature, but as the true end of Judaism on which all the 
wealth of Jewish life and teaching is focused. We have, in fact, 
not an elimination of Judaism, but a reorientation. Thus we see 
why the Gospel is at once so Christian and so Jewish. 

We have seen the consequences of this for the relations between 
Christian and Pharisee ; it is now important to consider those for 
the futmre of the Church itself. For this it is necessary to remember 
that the Jewish War of a,d. 66-70 serves as a dividing line. Up to 
this time it was still possible to be a Christian and remain within 
Judaism, and the disputes between Christian and Pharisee, like 
those between Hillelite and Shammaite, between Pharisee and 
Sadducee, were internal disputes. Likewise, up to a.d. 64 at any 
rate, the Roman government looked upon Christians as Jews and 
to be treated as Jews. By a,d. 135 this had all changed. For 
Christians, Jews, and the Roman government alike, Christianity 
was a third race, as distinct from Judaism as it was from paganism. 
This meant that the Church could no longer use the life and institu- 
tions of Judaism as common property. It had to build up others 
around its own religious convictions. It could do this in one or 
other of two ways. Either it could turn away from Judaism com- 
pletely and construct a new life and new institutions for itself (the 
venture of Marcion shows how far the Church was from following 

^ Cf. Hennas, vis. III, ii. i, aravpoijs* 
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this policy), or it could take over, as far as its cardinal doctrines 
allowed, the institutions and life of Judaism, The second was the 
course that was actually pursued, and in a much fuller degree than 
is often realized. We can determine the period within which this 
course was most actively pursued. The influence of Judaism on 
Christianity after a.d. 132-5 all but ceased, so that the transitional 
period for Christianity, from a Jewish sect to a religion with a life 
and structure of its own, must be a.d. 70-130. The importance of 
our Gospel for this process lies in the fact that it came into being 
in an essentially Jewish Christian community, where the building 
up of a church life in independence of contemporary Judaism was 
in progress. It is significant that the attitude to Judaism displayed 
by the book enabled this community to take over so much from 
Judaism and at the same time it radically distinguished the Church 
from the S5magogue. As has been already suggested, it seems that 
this was due not to any rejection of Judaism in itself, but to its 
subordination to the central doctrine of Christ. Judaism as a 
whole utterly rejected this subordination, so that the breach was 
inevitable and complete. 



THE COMMUNITY OF THE GOSPEL 

Summary. Matthew was written in a well-to-do city church. It had its 
officers and liturgy. Discipline had to meet moral laxness, false doctrine, 
Messianic pretensions, and persecution. Various pieces of evidence suggest 
that the church of Matthew is to be found in Syria, probably in Phoenicia, 
at the end of the first century. 

O F the three factors which played a part in the creation of 
Matthew, that of the sources or material has been dealt with. 
The second factor, the circumstances of its creation, may now be 
treated. This treatment consists in giving a picture of the com- 
munity in which the Gospel was written. At once, however, we 
realize that in Chapters V and VI much of this picture has already 
been given in the account of the liturgical background of the book 
and of its relation to Judaism. For this reason the present chapter 
will be mainly concerned in supplying the rest of the picture. 
This will lead to a review of the conclusions of Chapter I about the 
place and date at which the Gospel was composed and enable us 
to summarize our conclusions on this point. 

In our accoimt of the Matthean church we must first look at its 
composition. We have already seen that its members were Greek- 
speaking Jews in contact with Rabbinical culture, but in strongest 
opposition to Rabbinical Judaism. To these facts others may now 
be added. 

If we compare Mark and Matthew we find reason for thinking 
that Matthew was written for a city church. In Mark ttoAc? occurs 
8 times. At i. 33 it describes Capernaum, at v, 14 Gerasa, and at 
xi. 19, xiv. 13, 16 Jerusalem. At v. 14 it is distinguished from the 
country, while at vi, 56 it is distinct from country and villages. 
Mark i. 33, 45, are not produced in Matthew at all, while much of 
Mark vi. 56, xiv, 16 is left out. The remaining four occurrences 
reappear in Matthew. On the other hand, ttoXls is used 26 times in 
Matthew, 3 of them coming from Q. Jerusalem is referred to at 
iv. S, V. 35, x^. 10, 17, 18, xxii. 7, xxvi. 18, xxvii. 53, xxviii. ii, 
Nazareth at ii. 23, Capernaum at ix. i, Gadara at viii. 33, 34 
Chorazin, Bethsaida, and Capernaum at xi. 20. At ix. 35 city is 
distingmshed from village. Here the term has been inserted by the 
evangelist into Mark vi. 6 as it has at viii. 34, xxi. 10, 18. kcojut] 
appears in Mark 7 times. In Matthew it is reproduced only thrice. 
At Matt. X. II ^ KcojjLTiu should be omitted with D, fam. i, 700, a, h. 
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d,ff^, h, k, syr. sin., Hil; the words are added after elaeXdTjre in L, 
fam. 13, geog. i, Mark v. 14, vi. 36, 56, use the plural dy/jot as equiva- 
lent to the country as distinct from the town. This usage is not 
reproduced in Matthew. The preference for the city receives fredi 
support when it is found that some of the peculiar occurrences of 
the term seem to relate to the contemporary conditions. At x. 23, 
xxiii. 34, the disciples flee from dty to city ; they do not take to 
the hills as so many persecuted bodies in Palestine had done, 
Mark xiii. 14, which is, however, retained at Matt. xxiv. 16. On 
the other hand, this flight from city to city corresponded exactly 
to St. Paul’s conduct in the Diaspora at an earlier date. We may 
conclude that our Gospel was written in a city commimity. 

The references to money and economic matters agree with this. 
XoXkos is used as the term for money twice in Mark, vi. 8, xii. 41 ; 
Mark vi. 8 is reproduced at Matt. x. 9, while the whole of Mark 
xii. 41-4 is omitted in Matthew. On the other hand, dpyvpiov is 
mentioned in Mark only at xiv. ii. In Matthew it is found 8 or 9 
times ; at xxvi. 15, for dpyvpia, ararfjpas is read by D, a, b, d, q, 
fi’*, Eus. (2), Orig., while in fam. i, 22, h, both terms appear. At 
Matt. X. 9 apyvpos is used. Mark does not refer to gold but it occurs 
at Matt. ii. ii, x. 9, xxiii. 16, 17. Matt. x. 9 is especially important. 
Here the Christian is counselled : p.'j Kn^aricde xpvaov p.ijSk apyvpov 
prjSe xp^Xkov els Tas ^cavas vpuXv, while Mark vi. 8 has oiily pf] els ttjv 
Idivrp) xoAkov. The evidence of the coins mentioned points to the 
same conditions. Mark has Xemov and Kobpdvrrjs, xii. 42, and Sijvdyjiov, 
vi. 37, xii. 15, xiv. 5. Matthew does not mention the Xemov and his 
lowest term is KoSpdvrris v. 26. As well as these there are the Srjvd- 
piov, xviii. 28, XX. 2, 9, 10, 13, xxii. 19, the SlSpaxpa, xvii. 24 (2), 
oTttT^p, xvii. 27 and perhaps xxvi. 16, while the talent occurs 14 
or IS times. It is noteworthy that in Luke xix. 11-27 the servants 
operate with minas, but in Matt. xxv. 14-30 with talents. These 
details together point to a community of greater wealth, accus- 
tomed to a much wider financial range than that in Mark. Because 
of wealthier conditions, where Luke was content to write paKaptot 
oi iTTcoxol (vi. 20), the evangelist restricts this paKapioi ot wrcaxol rip 
■trvevpan; for his community, it is a spiritual condition and not 
material poverty that is blessed. Apart from this the word tttcoxos, 
which occurs in Mark 5 times, appears in Matthew only thrice, all 
from Mark. At xi. 5 Kai irrMxol evayyeXl^ovrat is to be omitted. At 
Luke vii. 22, xiv. 21 tttwxos is used in Q contexts, but is lacking in 
the corresponding passages in Matthew. The references to a wide 
range of money and the little concern about poverty would agree 
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more with a rich city community than with a country one with its 

limited economy. 

We can trace something, too, of its organization, worship, and 
discipline. The twelve are figures of the past. In Mark they appear 
10 times, in Matthew 9. Once they are called aTTocrroXoc in a differ- 
ent context from the one occurrence in Mark, vi. 30. On the other 
hand, St. Peter occupies a very important position and, as we have 
seen, he is connected with authority, rulings, and discipline of the 
Church. We have not the clue to this fact, but it may be related 
to another, that Jerusalem and Antioch provide the earliest un- 
disputed examples of monarchical episcopate. At Jerusalem there 
is James, followed by Simeon, who was martyred at the beginning 
of the second century, and at Antioch, where Peter seems to have 
occupied a leading position, Ignatius, c, a.d. 115, provides the 
earliest exposition of episcopacy. It may be that the relation of 
Peter .to his fellow apostles, that oifrimus inter pares, represents 
an early stage of the episcopate in the Levant, where the bishop 
is chairman among equipollent colleagues, while Ignatius would 
represent a further development. 

We reach more solid ground when we look for the other officers 
of the church. 'irpea^vrepoL in Matthew are always leaders of the 
Jews, while SiaKovoi are not officers of the church. iiricTKOTToi are 
not mentioned. On the other hand, as we have seen, there are 
ypafifjLareig, xiii. 52, xxiii. 34, and a 6 <f)oi {hakhamim), xxiii. 34, and 
the rejection of the titles pajSjSet, KadrjyQTq^, xxiii. 8, 10, implies that 
there were those who did this work. At x. 41, xxiii. 34, though the 
former context is from Mark and the latter from Q, the mention 
of the npop^rrjs is peculiar to Matthew. At vii. 15, xxiv. ii, which 
are peculiar verses, we have pevSorrpoprjrac, Thus our church has 
a ministry of prophets and teachers. The Jewish designations of 
these last are noteworthy. 

The prophets and teachers probably found room for some of 
their activities in the worship of the church. We have seen that 
the Gospel was intended to take its place in the reading from Holy 
Writ and in exposition. Besides the lessons and the sermons we 
find traces of liturgical prayer in the remodelling of the Lord's 
Prayer at vi. 9-13. The liturgical changes which Lohmeyer found 
in the Matthean version of the Last Supper, especially when they 
are taken with the addition of etV apeaiv dpbapnwv at xxvi. 28, 
suggest that this was a regular part of the church's worship. This 
would in its main features differ little from what we should expect 
the worship of a church at the end of the first century to be. 
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Discipline had two tasks. One was to maintain the moral stan- 
dards that it inherited. In this connexion Matt. xxv. 31-46 is an 
impressive exhortation to good works, xxiv. 12 points to a certain 
moral laxity, avofila, vii. 23, xiii. 41, xxiii. 28, xxiv. 12, occurs only 
in Matthew outside the Epistles, and all four passages are on other 
grounds suspect as being of late origin. Against these shortcom- 
ings there is the eschatological appeal, vii. 22 f., xvi. 27, xxv. 31-46, 
and the call to good works, v. 13-16. Excommunication is to be 
used with a moderation that contrasts with the harsh rulings of 
Hebrews and of much of the early Church, xiii. 36-43, 47-50, xviii. 
12-35. The officers of the Church are to aim at the recovery of the 
erring member, not at rigour in their discipline. 

The second task of discipline was to guard against false doctrine. 
At Mark xiii. 22, the true text may read \lj€v 8 cmpo<fyrjrai without 
ifievdoxpKTToi. (so D, 124, 1573, i, k), in which case ijtevBoxpitrroi will 
be a harmonization due to Matthew. The evangelist, by adding 6 
XpusTos at xxiv. 5, had already alluded to false Messiahs. False 
prophets are mentioned thrice in Matthew against Mark’s once. 
They lead many astray, xxiv. ii, and cause havoc, vii. 15. 

Persecution we have already dealt with. It would be a mistake 
to think that it had at this time fallen into the background.' Thus 
the Church, having to face moral laxity, the peril of false doctrine, 
and persecution from Jew and Gentile, required all the help that 
leaders, organization, and teaching could give it. If we compare 
these dangers and the measures taken against them with what we 
find in other books, we see that the comparison supports the con- 
clusion that the Gospel belongs toward the end of the first century, 
a conclusion that supports our preliminary inference in Chapter I. 
We can, then, suggest that the picture we draw from the data of 
the Gospel points to a community existing at this date as the kind 
of church in which the Gospel was produced. 

This agreement with our provisional dating of Chapter I encour- 
ages us to examine how far our other suggestions about the Gospel 
agree with this date. Particularly relevant are the relations that 
seem to have existed between the evangelist’s community and 
Judaism, the relation of our liturgical theory to the documentary 
hypothesis, and the independence from Paulinism displayed in the 
book. There will also be one or two subsidiary arguments to consider. 

We have seen that, during a.d. 70-135, Rabbinical Judaism 
followed the same policy toward Jewish Christians as it did to- 
ward other Jewish dissentients. They had to conform or leave 

* Bacon, op. dt., 77. 
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Judaism. Among the earliest measures taken against Christians 
was the inclusion of the Birkath ha-Minim in the eighteen Bene- 
dictions of the s3magogue liturgy. This cannot be put earlier than 
A.D. 8o. If we are right in finding traces in the Gospel of this and 
the other measures taken by the Rabbis against Christianity, it 
becomes impossible to date the book before a.d. 90, since the policy 
had to be devised and put into practice, and had to affect the lives 
of Jewish Christians sufficiently for them to record their protest. 
This protest again had to react so strongly on the evangelical 
documents of the community that it became a traditional element 
in their tmderstanding and exposition. The earliest other Christian 
document to show traces of the Birkath ha-Minim is John, usually 
dated about a.d. 96. 

A date such as this would agree with the indications that the 
Gospel was used liturgically. On our hypothesis the Gospel was 
composed of three documentary sources together with a number 
of unwritten traditions ; these sources had been used in the wor- 
ship of the church long enough for an homiletic context to be 
gathered round them, which itself became traditional and reacted 
on the form of the sources. It may be assumed that the docu- 
mentary sources were in being by a.d. 70 and were perhaps in use 
in our church about A.D. 75. Then they had to undergo in the 
liturgy that regular exposition which in time built up a traditional 
exegesis of the text. It is difficult to see how this process could 
have been effected before a.d. 90. 

To this may be added certain suggestions that come from the 
study of the unwritten tradition embodied in the Gospel. From 
an examination of xxvii. 3-10, for example, it seems probable that 
this tradition was derived from a Semitic source but that that 
source lies some way behind and has been partially defaced arid 
misunderstood. A similar conclusion may be reached from the 
study of the Birth stories. Here we may detect an element of 
older tradition round which have been built a number of stories 
of later date. Elsewhere we can perceive features which accord 
with the traditions of other Gkjspels and which should therefore be 
earlier. Such features are the Appearance in Galilee after the 
Resurrection and the Charge to the Disciples. On the other hand, 
some of the details of these two accoimts seem to be late, as is the 
story of the Guard at the Tomb. An example of such lateness is the 
Trinitarian formula of xxviii. r9. If we are right in suggesting that 
one or two of the Petrine stories were originally Resurrection 
stories which have been deliberately transferred to contexts pre- 
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vious to the Restirrection, we have another illustration of the pro- 
bability that the unwritten tradition had a history, and it seems 
a long history, before it was recorded in our Gospel. The indica- 
tions of this argument do not point to so precise a date as do the 
two previous ones, but it suggests the same period for the composi- 
tion of our book. 

If these considerations appear strongly to support the thesis that 
the Gospel cannot be put earher than a.d. 90 and should probably 
be dated later, are there any arguments that may be held to supply 
a terminus ad quern ? First we may take the evidence to be derived 
from the mention of the poll-tax at xvii. 24-7, When this passage 
was discussed in Chapter III, it was noted that Nerva abolished 
the liability to the tax both for Jews and for Christians and that 
the ignorance of Rabbis on points of detail shows that the tax was 
by then obsolete. This favours the view that the story was re- 
corded in the Gospel very little after a.d. 97 at the latest. This 
conclusion supports a terminus ad quern of a.d. ioo. 

The evidence from the relation of the Gospel to Paulinism and 
the Pauline Epistles points to a similar result. If we look through 
the literature of the Apostolic Fathers we are strack by the know- 
ledge of the PauMne Epistles that most of 'them display, i Clement 
used Romans and i Corinthians, Barnabas Romans, Ignatius 
I Corinthians and Ephesians with perhaps Romans, 2 Corinthians, 
Galatians, and Philippians, Polycarp aU except Colossians and 
I Thessalonians, and Hermas i Corinthians and Ephesians. This 
makes it clear that all Christian writings produced after a.d. ioo 
showed some knowledge of the Pauline Epistles and the nearer to 
this date we place a writing the more we expect to find traces of 
St. Paul. 

In our Gospel, however, there is no sign that the Epistles were 
known. It is hard to believe that the evangelist would have 
written Matt, xxviii. in its present form, had he known i Cor. xv. 
Yet from our list of users of the Epistles, it is dear that we have 
the earliest and widest evidence of the use of i Corinthians. The 
attitude to the Law is different. It seems as though sometimes for 
St. Paul the Law and Christ are mutually exclusive. In our Gospel 
Christ is the complement of the old Law and the giver of the new. 
The evangeUst’s doctrine of the Law is as different from that of 
some of the Pauline pronouncements as it is from Pharisaism. 
Both are exclusive, the one of the Law and the other of Christ, 
while in our Gospel adjustment and not exclusion is the method 
followed. It may be for this reason that the controversy over the 

4913 K 
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Law is not so extreme in Matthew as it is in Mark. Likewise 
SMaioavvf) has not the same moral and theological suggestion as it 
has for St. Paul, but means rather the fulfilling of the Law, a prac- 
tical activity of man and not a status conferred of grace by God. 
This is true even of Matt. vi. i-i8, where almsgiving, prayer, and 
fasting, the traditional expressions of repentance in Judaism, are 
associated with the forgiveness of sins and included under the 
heading of Sikoioowj. Here the emphasis is on the human aspect 
and the human activities rather than, as in St. Paul, on what God 
does. The Pauline doctrine of grace is absent, nor does the word 
Xapis itself occur. The idea of incorporation into the Church as the 
body of Christ is not mentioned, though eKKXrjaia appears twice. 
The Gospel shows no sign of any use of the Pauline Epistles, even 
where we might expect it, and its ideas are quite different from 
those of the Apostle. This leads us to infer that the evangelist and 
the church for which he wrote were as yet unaffected by Paulinism 
and unacquainted with the Pauline Epistles. Such a state of affairs 
is extremely hard to imagine in a city church of any importance 
outside Palestine after a.d. ioo, and not easy after a.d. 90. 

In conclusion we may say that, if the arguments from the litur- 
gical background of the Gospel, from its relations with Judaism 
and from the nature of the unwritten tradition used in it, favour 
a date after a.d. 90, the complete ignorance of the Pauline Epistles 
and independence of their doctrine shown in the Gospel, the refer- 
ence to the poU-tax, together with the evidence treated in Chapter 
I, indicate a.d. ioo as a terminus ad quern. This conclusion sup- 
ports the preliminary inference made in Chapter I. Any attempt 
at further definition of the date involves a discussion of the loca- 
tion of the community in which the Gospel was written. 

In tiying to find the place of origin of the Gospel, we have to 
relate our inquiry to the ignorance of St. Paul’s teaching and 
writings that we have discovered in it. This is because, if we were 
to imagine that the Gospel was written at Antioch, we should 
expect Pauline influence much earher there than in some of the 
less important Christian churches. This is supported by the fact 
that Ignatius is already acquainted with some of the Epistles by 
A.D. 115. Earlier, St. Paul himself had had a very close connexion 
with Antioch, and since this connexion was stOl remembered when 
the Acts were written, it is very unlikely that Antioch would be 
late in coming to use the Epistles. It was an important church, 
in frequent contact with the other chief centres of Christianity at 
this period, and we should not expect it to be behindhand in 
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acquaintance with and use of the writings of the Apostle. This 
fact, taken with the absence of any Pauline contacts in the Gospel, 
appears to make it necessary either to put the date of the Gospel 
early, not later than a.d. 90 for example, or else to keep a later 
date for the Gospel and to look for some other place than Antioch, 
where Pauline influence would be later in coming into effect. 

A way out of this impasse may be indicated by the Fourth 
Gospel. According to tradition and most modem opinion this was 
written in Asia at the end of the first century. Asia was probably 
the centre where the collection of Pauhne Epistles was made, and 
indeed Ephesians, Colossians, Philippians, and Philemon were 
written to destinations within the province, while i Corinthians 
and perhaps part of 2 Corinthians were written from it. Conse- 
quently we may assume that some, at any rate, of the Epistles 
were known there from a.d. 80. Yet the Fourth Gospel goes on its 
course in considerable independence, we cannot say ignorance, of 
the Pauline literature. The ideas are different and there is no 
proved borrowing in point of fact. This contemporary analogy 
may remove a difficulty in associating Matthew with a community 
such as Antioch despite the absence of Pauline contacts in the book. 

Having relieved ourselves of this difficulty we may now put 
together what facts we know about our community which would 
help us to identify it. Its only language is Greek, but its way of 
hfe and thought is Jewish and it is in close contact with Rabbinical 
Judaism. It is a fairly wealthy city community, but with no signs 
of Hellenistic influence such as we should expect at Alexandria, 
though it was in contact with pagans as weU as with Jews. The 
evangelist’s rearrangements of the Marcan order show that he 
lacks an intimate knowledge of Palestine and is working at second 
hand. Apart from what is supplied by Mark we find no such topo- 
graphical details as occur in John.* 

On the other hand the Gospel has a number of contacts with 
S3nia, especially with Phoenicia. At Matt. iv. 24 SvpLav has no 
equivalent in the Marcan parallels.* It was noted in Chapter III 
above that aeicriMs, creUuv were favourite expressions in Matthew. 
The facts are as follows : aeurfios occurs in Matthew 4 times, Mark, 
Luke, and Acts each once, and Revelation 7 times, and aeUw 
Matthew 3, Hebrews and Revelation each once. At Matt. xxiv. 7 
vewfws is taken over from Mark xiii. 8. At Matt. viii. 24 it is intro- 

* Cf. J.B.L. Ix. 9-13. 

* The variant in f, cwopiav favoured by Blass and Moffatt, is an error. The same 
mistake occurs at Herodotus, v. 49. 6 where for Uvplovs one manuscript reads SwopCovs. 
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duced into a passage from Mark. At xxvii. 54, xxviii. 2 it is used 
in sections apparently first put into writing by the evangelist. He 
seems to have been responsible for the phrasing at xxi. 10, xxvii. 51, 
xxviii. 4, verses peculiar to the Gospel, where a^Uiv occurs. We 
may attribute his use of the words to the influence of apocalyptic, 
but a further reason may be found in the fact that from the days 
of Ras Shamra until modem times the Levant has been liable to 
earthquakes. 

There is one slight indication that may point to the Mediter- 
ranean coast. In his own composition the evangelist uses for the 
Sea of Galilee not QdXaaaa, but ra vSara viii. 32, xiv. 28, 29. This 
can be understood if we may assume that he himself reserved 
ddXatjcra for the Mediterranean. In the same way, at xviii. 6, for 
Mark*S ^epXrjrai els SaXacorav he has Kara'TTOvriadfj iv rep 7r£Xdyei 
TTjs daXdacrrjs, a clause that would recall the high sea of the Mediter- 
ranean as distinct from an inland lake. 

Another piece of evidence in favour of Phoenicia may be found 
in the story of the Canaanite woman. In Mark vii. 26 she is de- 
scribed as *EXXrjvCs, 2 vpo(f)OLVLKi(jcra rep yivei, that is, a native of 
Phoenicia with pretensions to Greek culture, but in Matt. xv. 22 
she is described as Xavavaia, a term whose connexions are not with 
the Greek but with the Semitic world. Why has the change been 
made? An inquiry into one meaning of the term, Canaanite, and 
into the spread of Hellenism at this time may provide a reason for 
it. In the period after the Old Testament, apart from its other uses, 
we find Canaan employed as an equivalent of Phoenicia. Already 
at Gen. x. 15 we have 'Canaan begat Zidon his firstborn' and the 
Carthaginians called themselves not Poeni but Canaanites. Later 
evidence is provided by the LXX. For example, at Exod. vi. 15, 
xvi. 35, Joshua v. i, 12, Job xl. 30 the Hebrew has Canaan, Canaan- 
ite, but the LXX Phoenicia, Phoenician. Later still at Dan. Sus. 
56 the LXX has Sidon, but Theodotion substitutes Canaan. The 
date of the LXX of Susanna is uncertain but it cannot well be 
earlier than 50 b.c. Lastly in the phrase 'profectionis fynicis' 
(= Phoenices) at the beginning of the Assumption of Moses 
Phoenice stands for Canaan. The patriarchs had no contacts 
with Phoenicia proper. The Assumption belongs to the first half 
of the first century a.d. These pieces of evidence taken together 
suggest that Canaan was still current as the Semitic equivalent of 
Phoenicia not so long before Matthew was written, and enable us 
to see that the change at Matt. xv. 22 is not haphazard, but do 
not help us to perceive the reason for it. 
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At this point we may gain more light by considering the influ- 
ence of the Greek point of view in the Middle East at the timp of 
Matthew. The villages and country-side remained little affected by 
it, retaining their native customs and Semitic speech. The cities 
for the most part eagerly accepted the Greek language, and this 
was especially true of such Phoenician ports as Tyre, Ber57tus, 
Sidon.* We have seen that Matthew was written in a Greek-speak- 
ing community with little or no contact with any Semitic tongue, 
probably in a S3nrian port. Hence the change at Matt. xv. 22 seems 
to divert the reference of the story from the inhabitants of the 
great ports with their Hellenic pretensions, so aptly described in 
Mark’s phrase, to the villagers who were relatively untouched by 
Hellenism and remained Semitic in speech and outlook. When we 
consider the story we can understand why on this hypothesis the 
change might be desired. The story is not complimentary to the 
woman and her people. The phrase in Mark would relate it to 
the Hellenizing cities of the coast, the term in Matthew to the more 
Semitic country-side. If we may suppose that Matthew was pro- 
duced in one of the coast cities, the evangelist has in effect diverted 
the distasteful implications of the story from his own community 
to the conservative villagers. Even if this explanation does not 
commend itself, the evidence of the LXX shows that the change 
was topical and suggests that Matthew was connected in some way 
with Phoenicia. 

We have already noted the suggestion that the Gospel was 
written at Antioch. This would satisfy some of our requirements. 
It was a Greek foundation and Greek was the language of the city. 
It had a Jewish community and its Christian church was of early 
foundation and of importance, in touch both with Palestine and 
with other centres of Christianity. On the other hand it was far 
enough away from Palestine to account for an inexactness in 
knowledge of the province. In S 3 nia, it was qmte close to the 
Mediterranean, and Ignatius, its Bishop, was the first to show any 
acquaintance with the Gospel and that not long after it was written. 
It would also soon feel the effect of any measures taken by Judaism 
against Christianity. The rival of Alexandria, it always displayed 
an independence in thought which would account for the absence 
in Matthew of the similarities to Philo which we find in the Fourth 
Gospel. The tendency of Antioch was to be Aristotelian and matter 
of fact, a point of view which would accord better with our book. 

^ Cf. Jones, Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces, especially the chapter on Syria, for the 
Hellenism of the cities and the Semitic character of the country-side. 
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In Syria, too, as we know from Celsus, there were eschatological 
claimants in plenty and the writer of our Gospel was aware of them, 
railing them false Christs and false prophets. 

There are other arguments which point to the same conclusion. 
The Gospel shows a pecuhar interest in St. Peter and a peculiar 
rehandling of the Petrine material. The reason for this rehandling 
is unknown, but it is quite clear that for the Gospel St. Peter was 
an important figure just as it has been surmised from Galatians 
that he played an important part in the early history of the church 
at Antioch. The two other churches with which we know that he 
was connected, Jerusalem and Rome, are both out of the question. 

On the other hand there are reasons for hesitating to accept the 
claims of Antioch. Ignatius, who may have been bishop there when 
Matthew was written, shows no trace of the Jewish influence which 
is so strong in the Gospel and ex hypothesi in the community in 
which it originated. Perhaps the absence of Pauline influence is 
not to be explained away by a reference to the parallel of John, as 
Ignatius alludes to Pauline epistles.* Except for the pre-eminence 
of Peter, the indications of Matthew do not favour Antioch to the 
exclusion of the Syrian ports. On the other hand the story of the 
Canaanite woman may be evidence for the Phoenician cities against 
Antioch. The presence of Peter at Antioch in Gal. ii. ii ff. neither 
gives him an outstanding position there nor excludes the possibility 
that he may have had connexions with Phoenicia. There may be 
one small piece of evidence against associating him too closely 
with Antioch. From Acts xi. 19-26 Antioch seems to have been 
the centre of the Gentile mission, but according to Gal. ii. 8 Peter 
was called to the ministry of the circumcision. This would bring 
him and our Gospel together and separate both from Antioch. 

The difSculties in the way of placing Matthew at Antioch do not 
apply to the Phoenician cities. They were busy, wealthy seaports 
in Syria, largely Greek in speech and early homes of Christianity. 
One advantage they have over Antioch. Matthew originated in a 
community in close contact with the Judaism of Jamnia. This is 
much more likely to be true of the Christian community in Tyre, 
for example, than of that at Antioch. If we must select one of the 
southern Phoenician cities, T3n:e or Sidon would meet the require- 
ments of Matthew as well as anjnvhere, but perhaps it is better to 
rest content with the general suggestion of Phoenicia as the place 
of origin. 


* Cf. p. 130 f. above. 
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Summary. The evangelist's contribution to Matthew is hard to disentangle 
as his outlook is very like that of the community for which he wrote. Him- 
self a Christian scribe, he is responsible for the structure of his book, he was 
the first to put the peculiar narratives into writing and he fitted the Gospel 
for liturgical use. Matthew was probably an official undertaking, deliber- 
ately pseudonymous from the beginning. 

T he third factor in the composition of the Gospel was the evan- 
gelist, and in treating of him we have to discuss his contribu- 
tion to the creation of the book and the question of authorship. 
This, of course, cannot become an attempt to give a full-length 
portrait of the evangelist himself. 

In an undertaking of this kind, we meet at once with a difficulty. 
How is it possible to distinguish what comes from the evangelist 
from what comes from the other two factors of the material and 
circumstances of the book? There is the same difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing between these, but it is less acute because there is a 
considerable amount which can, beyond reasonable dispute, be 
assigned to each of them. What can in the same way be assigned 
to the evangelist is much smaller and less informative. 

Among the elements which most surely derive from the writer 
is not a little of the detail and the main plan of the book. It is in 
the main plan that a comparison with Mark is most instructive. 
In Mark i. 1-15 there is a sequence of events and from Mark xi 
onward an order, either already present or coming into being, 
which may run back into Mark x. But between these two points 
we are confronted with the amorphous tradition of the Galilean 
ministry to which the words of Papias ov fjJvroc rd^ei well apply. 
We may indeed detect small groups in the material, but any 
attempt to find an order or systematic arrangement of the whole 
comes to grief. When we turn to Matthew, we find a quite different 
state of affairs. In Matt, iii-xxv, corresponding to Mark i-xiii, 
lies the core of the Matthean arrangement of material. Matt, i-ii, 
xxvi-xxviii serve as a kind of prologue and epilogue to the central 
part of the book whose grouping deserves examination. In it there 
are five sections, each divided as follows : 

Book I. (a) iii. iv. Narrative. 

(6) v-vii. Sermon on the Mount. 

Book II. (a) viii-ix. Narrative. 

(6) x-xi. I. Discourse on Apostleship. 
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Book III. {a) xi. 2-xii. Reception of the Message. 

(6) xiii. i~S2. Parables. 

Book IV. (^Jj) xiii. S3-xvii. 21. Narrative and Teaching. 

(6) xvii. 22~xix. I. Discussion on Church Adminis- 
tration. 

Book V. {a) xix. 2-xxii. Narrative and Teaching. 

(J) xxiii-xxv. Eschatological Discourse. 

This division is clearly modelled on the book of the Law and 
implies a contrast between Jesus and the Law which indicates both 
the Jewish background of the book and its Christological point of 
view. But this arrangement could only come from the author of 
the book, since it is not in the tradition, and circumstances and 
communities do not create books of themselves. We have seen 
that the GospeTs Christology and relation to Judaism are repre- 
sentative of the church for which it was written. From these data 
we can argue for an identity of outlook between the evangelist and 
his community on the two most important features of the book. 

In the deta^ of order it is not so easy to detect the evangelist's 
hand. Some of the rearrangements of the material of Mark i. 29- 
vi. 13 in Matt, viii-xiii are determined by his scheme for Matt, iii- 
XXV. On the other hand in Chapter V reason has been given for 
thinking that some at least of the grouping of sources within the 
sections is due to the needs and traditions of homiletic exposition. 

In summarizing our conclusions about the structure and order 
of the book, we may say that it is the most practical of the Gospels. 
If any passage or text is in Matthew as well as in one or more of the 
other Gospels, it is easiest to find it in Matthew. This power of 
serviceable arrangement seems to distinguish our author among 
the evangelists. 

When the peculiar narratives were examined, it seemed pro- 
bable that the composer of the Gospel was the first to put them 
into writing. This suggests another characteristic of Matthew in 
which the author's hand may be discovered, that of style and 
language. Further light on this is given when his rehandling of the 
Marcan material is recalled. The meticulous revision that much 
of this material has undergone in its incorporation into Matthew 
can in large measure be due only to the writer, and accords with 
the evidence of his style apparent in the peculiar narratives. This 
style lacks the ruggedness of Mark or of St. Paul's Epistles, the 
brilliant mastery of Greek shown in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
or the variety of imitation apparent in the Lucan writings. By 
comparison it is undistinguished, but neat, clear, and direct. 
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possessing the character of serviceability rather than distinction. 
Hence it does not attract or distract the attention and is yet not 
undignified. In this way the liturgical purpose of the book is 
admirably served. 

In the examination of the liturgical features we noted a number 
of details which were due not to the previous use of the book but 
apparently to the intention of fitting it to serve as a lectionary 
text in the church’s services. These could only come from the 
writer and, if he purposely set out to produce a book for this end, 
two things should be clear. First that he was in closest contact 
with the church’s liturgical tradition and secondly that to compose 
a Gospel for the church’s public use he had to stand in some rela- 
tion to the church. In view of his harmony with its outlook and 
customs he probably occupied some position in it. 

We have seen that among the ministers of our community was 
the scribe, and such our evangelist seems to have been. To have 
reproduced the Rabbinical colouring in the material, he would 
have to be himself expert in Rabbinical lore. He alone mentions 
the Christian scribe with approval. If he held such a position, it 
would account for his assuming the task of writing a new Gospel 
for his community. That he fulfilled this task so successfully seems 
due to his gifts and suitability for it, his gift of style and construc- 
tion, his harmony with his church and Christian bacl^ound, and 
his ability to adapt varied materials to his purpose. These gifts 
did not attract notice but they achieved their end, and in so domg 
enable us to catch a glimpse of the man himself who was able with 
such skill to bring out of his treasury things both new and old. 

If the evangelist was a scribe in his community and undertook 
this work for the worship of the church, the question arises : was 
the Gospel an official or a private writing ? The need for one book 
instead of the two or three previously used must have been felt 
and recognized as much by the leaders of the Church as by its rank 
and file. Further, in order to pass into public use at all, the Gospel 
would first need official approval. The fact that the book may have 
been written about a.d. ioo, and was used by I^atius, Bishop of 
Antioch, about a.d. 115 , suggests that production and public re- 
cognition could not have been far separated in date. In view of 
these probabilities we have the alternatives : either a scribe of the 
community on his own account wrote the Gospel for public use 
and on its appearance it was accepted for public use by the leadem ; 
or the writing of the book was entrusted by them to the evangelist 
from the beginning. In view of the fact that the Gospel intended 
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for public use was written by a public person and was soon current, 

the latter alternative seems to be the more likely. 

This raises the question of ascription and authorship. The sug- 
gestion was advanced in Chapter I that the false ascription Kara 
MaQdalov came into being not later than a.d. 125. This left us with 
the problem how this ascription was made. We noticed that it was 
increasingly desirable to distinguish the Gospel from the other 
three by some name of apostolic weight and in this way Kara Mad- 
dalov certainly could be compared with Kara MdpKov, Kara AovkoLv, 
Kara 'Iwawrjv, But this still leaves us with the question why the 
book was designated Kara MadBalov instead of Kara Flirpov for 
example. 

Mark ii. 14 mentions Aevelu rov rod AX(l>aLov, but the correspond- 
ing passage Matt. ix. 9 has just MadOalov and, while Mark iii. 18 
has only the name MadBalov, Matt. x. 3 has MadBalov 6 reXcovrjg. It 
is tempting to assume that these changes have some connexion 
with the title Kara MadBalov. This gives two possibilities : either 
the title came out of this change and was subsequent to it, or else 
the change and the title were both the work of the evangelist and 
he deliberately gave the book its pseudonymous heading. 

The former possibility means that when it was produced the book 
was known simply by some such description as to evayyeXiov and 
that later, as the advantage of apostolic backing became apparent, 
on the basis of Matt. ix. 9 the book was entitled Kara MadBalov. 
This involves the theory that the changes at Matt. ix. 9, x. 3 are 
independent of the title, which does not explain them. Nor is any 
other explanation apparent. This in itself is no difficulty. We 
have to admit that, if one or two Petrine stories have suffered 
changes, for example in being transferred from the Resurrection 
period to the Galilean ministry, yet no explanation of these changes 
is forthcoming. To suggest that the wealth of the community 
would make it interested in the publican among the twelve is to 
go beyond proof without giving much light on the problem of 
authorship. 

There is a greater difficulty in the former possibility. Even after 
the changes of Matt. ix. 9, x. 3, Matthew is a much less important 
figure than Peter and if an apostolic name was to be sought from 
the contents of the book, it would be expected that Peter would be 
chosen. The fact that this is not so makes against the possibility 
that the title of book was subsequent to its production and arose 
out of Matt. ix. 9, X. 3. 

The second possibility makes the book from the beginning 
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deliberately psetidon5maous. This view still preserves a connexion 
between the two passages in Matthew and the title. We have seen 
in Chapters I and VII that the book was probably written about 
A.D. 90-100, and that the title cannot have even come into being 
later than A.n. 125. These two statements would wholly agree 
with the book being imputed to the Apostle from the beginning. 
It would require that the changes at ix. 9, x. 3 and the apostolic 
title should both go back to the history of the community of which 
knowledge has been lost. As we have seen, this in itself was no 
difficulty. It has a bearing on the question whether the writing of 
the book was an official undertaking or not. A private production 
claiming apostolic authorship was, as we know of the later Acts of 
Paul, liable to severe scrutiny. An official work whose pseudony- 
mity was approved by the authorities of the church would not have 
to meet the guardians of canonicity. Nor need the suggestion of 
deliberate pseudonymity on the part of the evangelist cause qualms. 
The ancient feelings and conventions about the practice were differ- 
ent from ours and we have an undoubted example in the New 
Testament in 2 Peter. 

As it is doubtful whether more can be discovered about the 
evangelist within the bounds of reasonable probability, it remains 
to sum up the conclusions. The evangelist was a scribe, occupying 
an official position in the church of which he was so sympathetic 
a member. He was thoroughly acquainted with its traditions and 
outlook, and possessed gifts of style and composition which, while 
they were unobtrusive, produced the liturgical Gospel of all time. 
Probably he did this with official encouragement and support, his 
ascription of his work to St. Matthew likewise having the approval 
of the authorities. This would be in keeping with the general lack 
of ostentation which he showed in going about his work. 



IX 

CONCLUSION 


O UR inquiry having now come to a close, it is possible to re- 
view its method and results. In seeking to investigate the 
origins of the Gospel according to St. Matthew, we tried to enlarge 
the scope of treatment by reference to three forces in its composi- 
tion, the material, the circumstances, and the author. First the 
material was examined and from this examination certain con- 
clusions were reached about the sources. In particular it was 
argued that M was a written document suppljdng the bulk of the 
peculiar discourse material and that the peculiar narratives were 
first put into writing by the author himself. Another conclusion, 
quite as important as these, was that many facts revealed by the 
source analysis could not be explained by it. This led us to look 
for an explanation in the second component of the Gospel, the 
circumstances of its production. Here we found grounds for sus- 
pecting that the liturgical background itself provided the reason 
for some of these facts, that it served as a focus or channel whereby 
other elements in the circumstances had their effect on the book, 
and that the author wrote with the purpose of composing a com- 
prehensive and suitable gospel book for the liturgy and exposition 
of the church. Next the Jewish character of the community and 
its relation to Rabbinical Judaism were surveyed, a survey which 
suggested that the book was written in closest contact with and 
opposition to Pharisaismnot earlierthan a.d. 90. This was followed 
by a general picture of the community in which the book appeared, 
and it was inferred that the evidence as a whole pointed to a 
Phoenician port at the end of the first century. Finally, the con- 
tribution of the evangelist was summarized, and a discussion of 
the question of authorship indicated that the writer was a scribe 
and his book an official undertaking, deliberately produced as a 
pseudonymous work with the approval of the authorities in the 
community. These last chapters, as much as the liturgical ones, 
provided explanations of characteristics of the book which the 
documentary hypothesis alone failed to account for. These sug- 
gestions about the designs of the book were reached by trying to 
explain its features as the result of the facts mentioned. The 
origins of the book provided the limit of the inquiry, and problems, 
which for their own sake might be investigated further, were 
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dropped as soon as this limit was passed. This will explain why 
the historical value of the Nativity stories, for example, was not 
further discussed. 

There is another question for inquiry, that of scope. Is the 
three-fold analysis of the causes which brought the book into 
being a satisfactory one? A recent article by F. V. Filson, ‘Five 
Factors in the Production of the Gospels’,* suggests that these 
factors are 

(1) the personality of the Evangelist, 

(2) the written sources, 

(3) the influence of environment, 

(4) the adjustment to the Gentile setting, 

(5) the present stimulus of the historic Jesus. 

In our inquiry factors (3) and (4) have been treated as one, that of 
circumstances, while factor (5) has been taken for granted. This 
last procedure may need defence. It is readily admitted that with- 
out an evayyeXtov in the Pauline sense of the word there would have 
been no Gospels at all. The religious and theological content of 
Christianity enabled them to be written. On the other hand, this 
element is to be treated as a factor in the origin of the Gospel as a 
particular type of book, and in research into our Gospel it may be 
taken for granted, just as Q and Mark are taken for granted in the 
documentary .sphere. Where religious beliefs are relevant they are 
discussed in connexion with the factor to which they attach, be it 
community or evangelist. Consequently while eiayydXiov is of the 
first importance for the discussion of the origins of Mark, it is past 
history when Matthew is investigated. Hence, while we must take 
into account Professor Filson’s factor (5) or something like it, in 
treating of the origin of the Gospels taken together or of the earliest 
one in particular, we may feel justified when we discuss Matthew, 
not in neglecting it, but in assuming it in the same way that we 
assume Mark. 

This point of view does not involve an undervaluation of Mark 
or the debt of Matthew to it. The later Gospel owes more to the 
earlier than to all the other sources put together, and despite all 
additions and modifications, is recognizably the same kind of book, 
so much so indeed that Matthew has been described with justifica- 
tion as a revised edition of Mark. The revision, if so we may 
describe it, was carried out so successfully that the Gospel, 
itself the moist used of the four, has had no successors. 

‘ The Journal oj Bible and Religion, ix. 98-103. As I have not been able to see the artide, 
this summary is from New Testament p. a6 f. 
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